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INTRODUCTION 


In a recent article called La place de Luther dans le dialogue protestant- 
catholique actuel , 1 Marc Licnhard has rightly pointed out that Protestant¬ 
ism tends to separate the Reformation rediscovery of the Gospel from 
the figure of Luther, perhaps in reaction against earlier hero-worship, 
or perhaps because it cannot embrace the infinitely complex personality 
of this Reformer. But Roman theologians who have specialized in the 
study of the sixteenth century do not follow this tendency. As Lienhard 
remarks: “In Roman Catholicism they continue to give great impor¬ 
tance to the person of Luther as an aspect of the Reformation.... The 
interpretation of the Reformation and judgment on Luther’s person 
arc closely connected” with them (p. 69). 

The sole purpose of the present study 2 is to examine the different 
images of Luther which have obtained in Roman Catholicism over the 
last fifty years or so. As the title suggests, it is the person of Luther which 
will principally hold our attention. It is clear, however, that as we are 
occupied with the man, we shall also be obliged (and this is unavoidable 
with him) to concern ourselves with his thought. To avoid misunder¬ 
standing, I must say that I shall not deal with Roman Catholic work 
on particular aspects of Luther’s theology but only with the more 
general works which betray the impression produced on the Roman 
Catholic consciousness by the figure of the Reformer. 

The title of this book reminds us of the considerable change in 
the attitude of Roman theologians on Luther since the end of the last 
century. 3 In the course of some sixty years they have been led to 
discover ever more clearly his genuine incentives, and consequently to 
grasp the more firmly the theological intentions of the Reformation. If 
one wanted to sum up briefly the path that Roman Luther-scholars 
have trodden since 1904, one could say that they passed from destructive 
criticism to a respectful encounter. This journey, difficult, even painful, 
has received a new impulse since the pontificate of John XXIII and the 
second Vatican Council. We may hope to see Roman theologians show 
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an increased interest in Luther in the years to come and so on their side 
help to promote the cause of Christian unity. For, as Father Yves 
M.-J. Congar writes: “I know that nothing really worth-while with 
regard to Protestantism will be achieved so long as we take no steps 
truly to understand Luther, instead of simply condemning him, and to 
do him historical justice.” 4 

Our study is divided into two parts. The first, A Destructive Criticism , 
examines successively the work of Denifle and Grisar (both more con¬ 
cerned to accuse than to understand Luther), as well as studies from 
English-speaking Roman Catholics who have in general taken over the 
theses of the “‘accusers”. 5 (I have not qualified the title of this first part 
with the word negative”, for it had the positive result of awakening 
Protestant research on Luther out of a dangerous sleep.) The second 
part, A Respectful Encounter , deals with the German and Anglo-Saxon 
attempts to reassess the person and work of Luther according to strictly 
religious criteria. 

For reasons of space, as this book is one of a series, it has not been 
possible to include the whole of two chapters on French Roman 
Catholic studies of Luther. These, however, appear in the French 
edition. 6 


NOTES 

1. In Positions luthtriennes, Paris, 1965, pp. 65-87. 

2. This present book has grown out of an article called Les rechcrches sur Luther 
dans le catholicisme (in Eglisc et thfologie, No. 72, Paris, June 1961, pp. 1-50). 

3. Many Protestant theologians have already studied tliis phenomenon, although 
only partially. In L'Evolutioti religicuse de Luther jusqu'en 1515 (Strasbourg and 
Paris, 1922) Henri Strohl has excellently sketched the position of the chief 
historians, from Denifle to Kicfl, who have investigated Luther’s person and 
work (see his Introduction and bibliography, pp. 9-33). In Luther jusqu'en 1520 
(Paris, 1962) he followed this up with a brief look at the more recent works of 
Lortz, Daniel-Rops and Cristiani. In England, E. G. Rupp has, in Chapter I 
(“The Luther of Myth and the Luther of History”) of his excellent book The 
Righteousness of God (London, 1953» 2nd cd. 1963), reported on the significance 
of Denifle, Grisar and Lortz. And in Germany YValter von Loewenich has 
devoted Chapter 9 (Die Stellung zur Reformation) of the second part of his book 
Der modeme Katholizismus (Witten, 4th cd. 1959; E.T. by R. H. Fuller: 
Modern Catholicism , London, 1959) to describing the course taken by Roman 
Luther scholars from Dollinger to Hessen. 

We may also mention two important articles. (1) H. Bomkamm: Luther 
zwischen den Konfessionen: Vierhundert Jahre katholischer Lutherforschung (in 
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Festschrift Jiir Gerhard Ritter , Tubingen, 1950, pp. 210-231). This retraces 
succinctly the course of the subject from Cochlaeus to Hessen. (2) Valdo 
Vinay: Nuovo orientamento deW indagine cattolica su Lutcro? (in Protestantesimo y 
Roma, 1962, pp. 158-178). 

4. From the moving testimony Ecumenical Experience and Conversion in The 
Sufficiency of God (in honour of W. A. Visser’t Hooft) ed. R. C. Mackie & 
C. C. West, London, 1963, p. 74. 

5. Lack of space prevents us from dealing with the German disciples of Denifle 
and Grisar. Suffice to say that the race died out more quickly in Germany than 
in France and England. German scholars subjected their theses to a rigorous 
criticism. 

6. Le Catholicisme d la dkouverte de Luther (Delachaux et Niest \6, Neuchltel, 
1966). 
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Part One 


DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


I 


DENIFLE AND GRISAR 


In 1904 there was published at Mainz a big work of 860 pages 
entitled Luther und Luthertum in der ersteti Entwickelung quelletmiassig 
dargestellt . The author was a Tyrolean Dominican, sub-archivist at the 
Vatican Library, Father Heinrich Deniflc. In his day he had an immense 
reputation in the scholarly world, especially for his works on medieval 
mysticism, on the history of the universities up to 1400, on the cartulary 
of the University of Paris, and on The Desolation of the Churches , 
Monasteries , and Hospitals in France towards the Middle of the Fifteenth 
Century . 1 Luther und Luthertum 2 (soon to have a second volume, com¬ 
pleted and published in 1909 by Father Albert-Maria Weiss, O.P., after 
Denifle’s death) is not a biography but a series of articles on the history 
of doctrines, in which the principal problems raised by Luther’s work 
are investigated. 3 It was the most violent attack against this Reformer 
since Johannes Pistorius published his Anatomiae Lutheri at the end of 
the sixteenth century. 4 

What are Denifle’s theses? There arc two. The one seeks to make 
Luther into a man so vile that he could not be the instrument of God, 
an imposter whose “reforming” activities were merely a wretched 
camouflage to mask his moral decadence. The other tries to prove that 
the “pseudo-reformer” had made no rediscovery at all in the theo¬ 
logical realm; it was that his propensity for lying or his crass ignorance 
only prevented him from understanding that the justitia Dei fami¬ 
liar to the medieval theologians was as important for them as he said 
justification was for him. 

To defend the first of these theses, which was self-condemnatory 
purely because of its exaggeration, 5 Denifle does not hesitate to accuse 
Luther of buffoonery, hypocrisy, pride, ignorance, forgery, slander, 
pornography, vice, debauchery, drunkenness, seduction, corruption, 
and the like. These accusations, drawn up as a list of indictments which, 
disguised as scientific objectivity, are dictated by the blindest anger, 
culminate in a paragraph headed “The Christian Character of Luther”. 6 
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Having stated there that Luther wanted to be a filthy swine because this 
animal embodied his ideal of the spiritual life, 7 Denifle pronounces the 
verdict: “Luther, there is nothing divine in you!” 8 To the Protestant 
readers who have the patience to read to the end of his invectives, 
Denifle addresses a final appeal: “Have done with Luther; return to the 
Church.” 9 

Whereas in the first thesis he seeks to rule out his opponent on the 
score of morality, in the second he aims at proving Luther’s incom¬ 
petence, if not dishonesty, in theology. In this new attempt at liquida¬ 
tion Denifle revives the idea that Luther was contaminated by the 
nominalism of William of Occam and failed to appreciate the golden 
age of scholasticism. In a volume of sources, published in 1905 at 
Mainz, 10 he reviews sixty-six commentaries on Romans written in the 
Latin Church from the fourth to the sixteenth centuries. He undertakes 
to show that from Ambrosiaster and St. Augustine to Denis the Car¬ 
thusian, no commentator has found iustitia puniens in SiKaiocrvvr) ©eov 
(Rom. 1: 17). 

Dcnifle’s theses stirred up considerable feeling in Protestantism . 11 The 
former had nevertheless a certain usefulness, in that it made Lutheran 
historians finally renounce hagiography and rediscover the true Luther: 
a man who, besides his greatnesses had also his littlenesses and who, 
because he was conscious of his wretchedness, was able to be un¬ 
reservedly the herald of God’s grace. Among those who were stimu¬ 
lated by Denifle’s attacks to try to give Protestantism a sound picture 
of the Reformer, we must mention Otto Scheel. The biography which 
he set out to write, but which unfortunately remained unfinished, is a 
remarkable work . 12 It devotes no less than two volumes—all that ap¬ 
peared—to tracing Luther’s development up to 1515, a period treated 
only very superficially by nineteenth-century Luther-scholars. 

Denifle’s second thesis had the effect of reminding Protestant theo¬ 
logians that, to know the young Luther, it is also necessary to know the 
teaching of scholasticism; that, to understand his message, the necessary 
preliminary is to have understood the thought of the Middle Ages. In 
this respect, the German historian whom one can regard as the initiator 
in the renaissance of Luther studies, Karl Holl, did a wonderful work. 
He was able to show, in particular, that Luther’s interpretation of 
Rom. 1: 17 represented not only a rediscovery of the thought of 
St. Augustine but even a new understanding of God. 13 

Because of its excesses and violence, Roman theologians could not 
for long give their support to Luther und Luthertum . A successor was 
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needed for Denifle, someone who could approach Luther with less 
passion. Father Hartmann Grisar, a Jesuit Professor at the University of 
Innsbruck from 1871 to 1895, rose to the occasion and published at Frei- 
bourg-im-Breisgau (1911-1912) three volumes, simply called Luther , 11 
with more than 2,600 pages. It was not, strictly speaking, a biography, 
but a collection of studies relative to all the important problems set by 
the person and work of the Reformer. This monumental work, replete 
with all sorts of repetitions, abounding in digressions that arc often long 
enough to be monographs in their own right, is not very easy to read. 
It was therefore followed in 1926 by a sort of resume, which presented 
in a continuous and ordered fashion Martin Luthers Lebeti unisein Werk. l ° 

Compared with Dcniflc’s work, that of Grisar seems an improve¬ 
ment, if only by its tone; for is it not written with a chilliness preferable 
to the rabies of its predecessor? One might think so at first sight; but I 
follow Walter Kohler in regarding the brutality of the Dominican as 
better than the smoothness of the Jesuit. 16 Where Denifle says straight 
out what he thinks to be the truth, Grisar makes subtle insinuations. 
One example from among many will illustrate this. 17 It concerns the 
illness from which Luther suffered in 1523. In asking what was the 
cause of first the fever and then the insomnia, Grisar relies on a docu¬ 
ment which an historian cannot draw on in this case 18 and so suggests 
that Luther could have had the malum Franciae , that is, syphilis. Grisar 
does not make positive statements; he is content to hint. But by this he 
shows clearly enough the malice of which the Roman Catholic his¬ 
torian Adolf Hertc accused him thirty years later. 19 

But now, what are the leading ideas in Grisar’s work? One of them 
is the same, mutatis mutandis, as Denifle’s first thesis. Justification is 
interpreted by both Dominican and Jesuit as involving a mechanical 
act, always outside the believer. More, they regard it as having its 
origin in the fact that, to justify his loose life and to excuse his renoun¬ 
cing of the monastic ideal, this apostate monk had no other way out 
than to become the apostle of salvation without works. 

Grisar agrees with Denifle so far. But he now shows a little more 
fairness in refusing to give a completely sexual meaning to “concu¬ 
piscence* * as used by the Reformer to designate the “I” who in every 
man sets himself against God. 20 I11 Grisar’s eyes, Luther was a sinner in 
the complete sense of the word, that is to say, a being who was the 
victim of Ills egoism and his pride as well as of his sensuality. 

But the attempt at character study does not stop here. Luther must 
have been above all (and here we have Grisar’s real originality) a 
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neurasthenic and a psychopath. Victim of a bad heredity, maladjusted 
by nature, he had suffered an incurable shock when at the age of 
twenty-two the thunderbolt struck close to him near Stotternheim. 
Thus, “beginning at the storm of July 2, 1505”, it was possible to see 
in Luther as he entered the monastery “a young religious burdened 
with a neurosis, and throughout the following years an unhappy man 
whose sufFering ,, was “a sad and pitiful cross”. 21 

This is the key that Grisar claims to use in order “to understand” (or, 
as the great ecumenical writer, Friedrich Heiler, very justly says, 22 to 
rule out) Luther’s person, to interpret—and to liquidate—the work of 
the Reformer. The Roman Catholic theologians, Hubert Jcdin, 23 Adolf 
Hertc, 24 Johannes Hessen, 25 and Yves M.-J. Congar, 26 have already 
insisted that this key was faulty, for the same reason, moreover, as 
Grisar’s prediction of the progressive decline of Luther’s influence. The 
Reformer s biographer was greatly deceived when he declared in 1925: 

Luther is more and more regarded as merely a figure in history. 
Authoritative writers affirm that in general Luther ‘is finished’ and that 
the number of those few who really confess his doctrine and keep to his 
position is noticeably decreasing.” 27 At the very time that Grisar was 
writing these lines, Protestantism was rediscovering Luther’s genuine 
message; there was being born a movement which returned to the 
fathers of the Reformation and which has gone on growing up to the 
present day. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Martin Grabmann: Heinrich Dcnifle f O.P . Eitie Wiirdigung seiner Forschuttg- 
sarbeit, Mainz, 1905. 

2. Deniflc's work has not been translated into English. In the French translation 
(Luther et le lutheranistnc, 4 vols., Paris, 1910-1913), which is only of the first 
volume, the Abbe J. Paquier makes alterations from the original, both by 
linking up the ideas in a more orderly manner and by softening the calumnies 
somewhat. 

3. Lucicn Febvrc: Un destin: Martin Luther (3rd ed., Paris, 1952) is altogether too 
eulogistic of Dcnifle’s work, in my opinion. Cf. Part I, chap. 1: “From 
Kostlin to Denifle”, pp. 9-25. 

4. Pistorius was converted from Lutheranism to Calvinism and then in 1588 to 
Romanism, when he also switched from medicine to theology. Ordained in 
1591. he became vicar general and canon at Constance, Rektor of the chapter 
at Breslau, and confessor to die Emperor Rudolph II. The Anatomiae Lutheri 
abounds in misinterpreted quotations from Luther and is, after Cochlaeus* 
book, the most vehement, gross and unjust indictment ever pronounced 
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against Luther. Cf. A. Herte: Das Katholische Luthcrbild im Batin dcr Luther - 
kommentare des Cochlacus (Miinstcr-in-Westphalia, 1943), I. pp. 85 ff., II. p. 
328. I cannot subscribe to Strohl’s judgment that “in spite of its violence” 
Luther und Luthertum is “not a work of hate” ( Luther jusqu'en 1520 , p. 6). If it 
is a work that has poisoned relations between Roman Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants, that is precisely what it is. Nor do I follow him in considering that 
he cannot refuse “a certain sympathy” to its author (p. 6). 

5. In his article Luther zwischcn den Konfessioncn Bomkamm writes in regard to 
the brutal way that Dcniflc treats Luther: “Rarely has anyone set out in a 
more confident or primitive manner to wound a great opponent mortally 
than Denifle” (p. 220). “The primitivencss of this attempt at interpretation 
was, for an historical work of the twentieth century, just as surprising as 
Denifle’s propensity to think the worst and his store of abuse” (p. 220). 

6. Cf. Vol. 1, Section 3, § 4, pp. 737-828. 

7. “Luther wanted to be a swine, the ideal of the blessed life” (I, p. 741). 

8. I, p. 763. 

9. I, p. 860. 

10. Quellenbclegc , Die abcndlandischcn Schriftauslcgcr bis Luther iiber Justitia Dei 
(Rom. 1:17) und Justiflcatio. Beitrag zur Gcschichtc dcr Exegese , der Litcratur und 
des Dogmas im Mittelalter. 

11. Among the numerous criticisms of Denifle after the publication of vol. 1, 
those of Julius Baumann (Denifles Luther undLuthcrtum, Langcnsalza, 1904) and 
Walter Kohler ( Ein Wort zu Denifles Luther , Tubingen, 1904) seem to me to 
contain many valuable elements—especially the second. I do not know 
whether Denifle replied to either of them, but the way in which he reproached 
A. I-Iamack and R. Sceberg in his Luther in rationalistischer und christlichcr 
Belcuchtung (Mainz, 1904) shows that he was not a man who could engage in 
a genuine theological dialogue. 

12. Martin Luther: vom Katholizismus zur Reformation. I: Auf dcr Schulc und 
Uniuersitdt , Tubingen, 1916. II: Im Kloster y Tubingen, 1917. 

13. Cf. Die iustitia dci in dcr vorlutherischen Bibelauslcgung des Abendlandcs (in: 
Gcsammcltc Aufsatzc zur Kirchengeschichte , vol. 3, TUbingcn, 1928, pp. 171- 
188): “And Luther can justly claim that something was opened up to him in 
Rom. 1:17 which no-one previously had seen. He did not simply rediscover 
Augustine; but rather he found, as he expressed it later in the immortal 
formula: the iustitia dci is not to be understood as formalis sen activa , but as 
passiva. Because he trembled before the punishing righteousness, felt himself 
crushed by it and yet sincerely acknowledged its judgment as right, he was 
also able to grasp its deepest meaning. God docs not bestow grace apart from 
his righteousness (as Augustine and the Scholastics had thought) but precisely 
through his righteousness. In punishing and annihilating man, he wants to 
communicate righteousness to him; and what is more, his own righteousness. 
For it is his nature to communicate himself. All God’s properties have a 
corresponding activity. As he is true (wahrhaftig) so he also wishes to make 
man true; as he is holy, he makes him holy; as he is wise, he makes him wise. 
God is simply nothing but Goodness bestowing itself. That was more than 
just a new exposition of Rom. 1:17; it was the origin of a new concept of 
God” (p. 188). H. Bomkamm has taken up the question in his article “ Iustitia 
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dei in der Scholastik und bei Luther ” (in: Archiv fur Reformationsgcschichtc, 
Leipzig, 1942, pp. 1-46). Less dogmatic than Holl, he nevertheless docs not 
exclude the possibility that Luther’s exegesis of Rom. 1: 17 was independent 
of Augustine. 

14. This work is divided as follows: Vol. 1 (1911): Luthers Wcrden; Grundlegung 
der Spaltung bis 1530 ; Vol. 2 (1911): Auf der Hohe des Lebens ; Vol. 3 (1912): 
Am Ende der Bahn; Ruchblichc . E.T. by E. M. Lamond; 6 volumes, London, 
1913-16. 

15. Freibourg-im-Breisgau. E.T. by F. J. Eble ( Martin Luther , His Life and Work , 
London, 1930). 

16. Cf. Das katholische Lutherbild der Gegenwart , Bern, 1922. This is an extremely 
valuable work, because, like H. Boehmer: Luther ini Lichte der neuercit Forschung 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 5th ed., 1918), it utilizes studies on Luther after the 
critical work set in motion by Deniflc and Grisar. Kohler writes: “As Deniflc 
himself stands within a great historical tradition of belief, so his words have 

also a formative influence-The chain of catholic tradition is not broken. 

Not even with Grisar, however much the coarse bludgeoning is replaced by 
the elegant and refined silkiness. But one does not know whether this change 
of weapons really means a genuine superiority. Denifle’s grossness is at least 
honest; one knows where one is. But Grisar will just hint, or raise a question, 
or suggest possibilities, without wanting to decide, so that there is always a 
certain ambiguity in what he says. It is certainly not proved, but on the other 
hand, it is not all complete invention; there must be something in it” (pp. 
18-19). FI. Bomkamm {Luther zwischcn den Konfcssioneti , p. 221) and W. von 
Loewenich {Modern Catholicism , pp. 270 f.) agree with Koehler. 

17. We may give yet another example, this time in regard to Luther’s alleged 
drunkenness, which illustrates Grisar’s cleverness: “He has been accused of 
being a ‘drinker’—another accusation without foundation. The fanatics and 
the mischief makers, the often austere anabaptists, even some catholics, ill- 
informed adversaries, have spread the rumours. Some polemical writers have 
wanted to find a pretext for this charge in certain words of Luther that they 
have misinterpreted. They have not understood that these were words said in 
fun, expressions excusable in a man known for not being always careful in his 
language.” The case seems clear: Luther is not a drinker. But directly after 
these words, Grisar retreats from what he has just said: “No cases of drunken¬ 
ness have ever been conclusively attested of Luther, although it is notorious 
that, in the German manner, he was sometimes a bit too fond of his glass of 
beer” (cf. E.T. Ill, pp. 294-318). 

18. Cf. H. Boehmer: Op. cit ., p. 160. 

19. Cf. Das hath. Lutherbild ., II, p. 358. 

20. It is important to note that for Luther, concupiscentia means essentially self- 
love, egoism, and not sensuality. Cf. K. Holl: Die Rcchtfertigungslehre in 
Luthers Vorlesung iiber den Romerbrief mit besonderer Riichsicht auf die Fragc der 
Heilsgcwissheit {Ges. Aufs. I, 137-138), and P. S. Watson’s excellent intro¬ 
duction to Luther’s thought: Let God Be God y London, 1954, pp. 16-17, and 
30, n. 41. 

21. Op. cit. t p. 26. 

22. Cf. his critical study of Grisar in the collection Luther in okumenischer Sicht 
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(ed. A. von Martin, Stuttgart, 1929, pp. 257-260). In particular he writes: 
“Like Denifle, Grisar wants to demolish Luther. And for a reader who is not 
at home in Luther’s religious literature, Luther is demolished after a reading 
of this book” (p. 259). 

23. Die Erforschung der kirchlichen Rcformationsgeschichte seit 1876 (Munster-in- 
Wcstphalia, 1931), P* 2 4 * 

24. Das katholische Luthcrbild, II, p. 355. 

25. Luther in katholischer Sicht (Bonn, 1949), P* * 4 - 

26. Luther vu par les catholiques ou de Vutiliti de faire Vhistoire de Vhistoire in Revue 
dcs sciences philosophiques ct tlnfologiques, Paris, 1950, P* 5 I 4 « Reproduced in 
Chretiens en dialogue , Paris, 1964, p- 44 6 - 

27. Op. cit ., p. viii. 
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II 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 1 

The “accusers”, as I have called them, did not fail to influence 
Roman Catholic theologians in the English-speaking world who 
were interested in the person and work of Luther. To my mind, the 
first time that Denifle’s control is perceptible is in the long article 
Martin Luther in The Catholic Encyclopaedia , 21 If he is indebted in the 
first place to Janssen 3 and Dollinger, 4 the author, H. G. Gauss, owes 
a not inconsiderable part of his information to Denifle. Moreover, 
he pays him homage more than once. Thus, lie praises him for de¬ 
molishing the legend that Luther built on his memories of the 
monastery. 5 He praises him, too, for succeeding in the greater feat of 
calling in question Luther’s account of the history of the origins of 
the Reformation. 6 

With the help of Denifle, Ganss sketches a portrait of Luther with the 
following main characteristics. Burdened with a bad inheritance (his 
father, irascible by nature, was carried by fits of temper almost to the 
extent of murder, cf. p. 438, col. 2), the young Augustinian monk was 
the victim of inward conflicts which jeopardized his vocation—sup¬ 
posing he ever had a vocation. Unfaithful to the rules of his order and 
to the teaching of the Church, he sank into a “depression, physical, 
mental and spiritual ’ which, by a strange aberration, he attributed to 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of good works (p. 441, col. 2). Cornered 
by despair, lie had to react; and this he did by breaking his ties with the 
Church and setting himself free for “religious agitation”. But this 
“reforming activity” had to degenerate into “political rebellion”. By 
considering himself to be the herald of the aspirations of his people, 
Luther became “the revolutionary” (p. 445, col. 1). In all this he could 
not find the peace he was seeking. To his ordinary disquiet must be 
added, during his sojourn at the Wartburg, outbursts of sensuality that 
found him defenceless (p. 447, col. 1). Under these conditions he wrote 
the De votis nionasticis and promulgated a new moral code in which 
concupiscence cannot be overcome, “sensual instincts are irrepressible” 
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and sexual appetites to be satisfied by no matter what physiological 
demands (p. 448, col. 1). 

So vicious a man could obviously not enjoy a happy old age. Ganss 
therefore puts a last touch to his portrait. Having reminded us that 
Luther’s increasing irritability and explosions of passion must be viewed 
pathologically rather than historically, he depicts the Reformer as aban¬ 
doned by most of his friends and colleagues (p. 456, col. 2), dejected and 
despairing, tortured in body and spirit (p. 457, col. 1). Thus he draws 
up a completely negative balance sheet. In it nothing can be seen of the 
eminently theological motives to which Luther subjected himself. In 
effect, it makes it all a matter of the revolt, apostacy, fall, and unhappy 
end of a monk who was unfaithful to his vows. On the other hand, 
although Ganss is blind to the bright side of Luther’s work and character, 
he docs play down Deniflc’s more violent theses. One must grant 
that his portrait is far the better of the two, both in manner and at 
heart. 

We need spend no time on Hilaire Belloc, who, although he had 
certainly never read a word of Denifle, instinctively knew well enough 
how to caricature Luther 7 and ridicule his intentions 8 in a chapter of 
Europe and the Faith , 9 So we pass on to P. F. O’Hare: The Facts About 
Luther , 10 Without claiming any originality, he sets out to put before the 
man in the street, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the 
publication of the Ninety-Five Theses, the conclusions of the “defini¬ 
tive” works of Janssen, Denifle and Grisar (p. 9). Luther is presented as 
the son of a murderer (pp. 32 f.). His nerves were injured by his unhappy 
childhood (pp. 35 ff.), and he was led to embrace in the monastic life 
a career for which he was not intended (pp. 42-45). Without any real 
vocation, 11 stubbornly believing that he was bound by a rash vow 
(pp. 48 f.), he never understood the spirit of the Augustinian rule (p. 60). 
Far from being quietened in the monastery, the fits of melancholy and 
depression to which he had been subject from his youth were only 
nourished by his excessive scruples and fear of God’s judgment (p. 46). 
Following in Grisar’s wake, O’Hare thus makes Luther a sick man. He 
speaks of his “abnormal state of mind” (p. 46), of his “abnormal 
spiritual maladies” (p. 61). More explicitly, lie considers him “mentally 
unbalanced” (p. 124), on the edge of madness (p. 162), someone 
“mentally deranged” (p. 349). 

But Luther is not only half-mad for O’Hare. He is also morally 
corrupt, a man whose behaviour can only inspire profound disgust. 12 
One can see how, to buttress his arguments, O’Hare makes use of 
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Luther’s obviously deplorable grossness of language, 13 bis audacious 
advice to Melanchthon (Pecca fortiter) (pp. 125 £), of the undoubtedly 
regrettable double marriage of Philip of Hesse (pp. 334-342), and of the 
“good, downright lie” recommended by the Reformer to stifle the 
scandal caused when it came to light. To prove Luther’s immorality, 
however, O’Harc is not content with these facts, which are open to 
argument. Having agreed that he carried out his monastic duties faith- 
fully (p. 51), he tries to show that, because he was not regular in his 
spiritual exercises (p. 57) and neglected discipline and forgot to pray, 
Luther gradually lost his faith (p. 65) and became an irreclaimable 
enemy of the Church (pp. 138 f.). The time in the Wartburg, one of 
the most fruitful periods in the Reformer’s life, is similarly interpreted 
in a completely negative way. It appears to O’Harc as “a time of 
idleness, despair and temptation” (p. 200), during which Luther, the 
victim of the lust of the flesh, was “in constant contact with Satan” 
(p. 201). Luther’s marriage to “a kidnapped nun” (p. 269) also furnishes 
our author with a weighty argument; 14 to him, Martin Luther and 
Katharine von Bora are “the Adam and Eve of the ‘new gospel’ of 
concubinage (p. 242). Even more, O’Hare thinks that in renouncing 
the cowl, the Reformer (who was perhaps syphilitic—pp. 320 f.) had 
“the Satanic desire and diabolical purpose” of deifying “indecency, 
decrying celibacy and virginity and dishonoring the married state”; 15 
worse still, “of sanctioning adultery” (p. 341), and authorizing prostitu¬ 
tion (p. 331) and polygamy (p. 356). But the picture is still not com¬ 
plete. Finally to convince the reader of the immorality of his model, the 
author of The Facts About Luther paints in one last shadow. And so we 
discover that the Reformer was a drunkard (p. 162) who used to go for 
his beer to The Black Eagle (p. 177), and who theologized down in 
taverns, in the midst of the fumes of alcohol and surrounded by his 
revolutionary comrades (p. 287). 

Distressing as arc these accusations, they do not exhaust O’Harc’s 
repertoire. On top of the gross wickednesses already mentioned, he 
attributes to Luther a fickle and cunning character (p. 248), 18 an in¬ 
ordinate impudence, an unbridled presumption (p. 82), a “titanic 
pride , 17 a despotic nature” 18 and a “spirit of blasphemy” (p. 209). All 
these evils are in a way summed up in one sentence: “Luther was... a 
blasphemer, a libertine, a revolutionary, a hater of religious vows, a 
disgrace to the religious calling, an enemy of domestic felicity, the 
father of divorce, the advocate of polygamy, and the propagator of 
immorality and open licentiousness” (p. 357). It would be impossible to 
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be more unjust. After such a judgment, there remains nothing good in 
the Reformer, even if he also condescends to sec in him “a tireless 
worker, a forceful writer, a powerful preacher, and an incomparable 
master of the German language” (p. n). 

If O’Hare thus describes the man, it is obviously with the sole end of 
discrediting the Reformer. He never tires of denouncing Luther’s in¬ 
adequate theological education, 19 his ineptitude for reasoning and ex¬ 
pressing himself clearly. 20 He accuses him of blaming the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of good works for “the sad condition of his soul” 
(p. 59), of slandering and distorting the teachings of Christianity (p. 
144), of declaring war on the Church by composing his theses against 
indulgences (p. 79), of inventing a “new gospel which is directly and 
openly opposed to the Gospel of Jesus Christ” (p. 104; cf. p. 358), of 
undermining morals by his fabrication of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone (pp. 107 ff.), of falsifying and perverting the Word of God 
in his translation of the Bible, 21 and finally of founding his own church 
out of hatred of authority and love of disorder (pp. 139 f., 145). And 
so Luther becomes a “spiritual degenerate” (p. 172), a “heretic”, an 
“apostate” (p. 85) and a “revolutionary” (pp. 96, 286, 301). This 
fallen priest animated by “a spirit that was not of God” (p. 61), 
appears here as a “false hero” (p. 254), a “false prophet” (p. 140) and a 
false reformer. 22 Lacking constructive judgment (p. 14), but endowed 
with “the genius of destruction” (p. 146; cf. pp. n, 23) he reformed 
nothing at all (pp. 143 f.), for he was “a deformer and not a re¬ 
former”. 23 In O’Hare’s eyes, therefore, he deserves to be compared 
with Judas (p. 16) and the Anti-christ (p. 286), to be regarded as an 
“enemy of God and man” (p. 271). The work is no better than the 
man. The Reformation was only a “deformation”, 24 a “revolution” 
which had the most dire consequences. 25 It ruined morality, 26 con¬ 
doned libertinism (pp. 112, 358), and, in a word, begot the most terrible 
corruptions. 27 

However severe a Protestant might be on Luther’s weaknesses, how¬ 
ever aware of the limits of the Reformation, he could not possibly 
accept this picture. We should certainly like to believe that O’Hare had 
no intention of “wounding the convictions and sensibilities” of his non- 
Romanist readers (p. 10). But we ought to state that he has not suc¬ 
ceeded in presenting the Reformer as “fairly” and “honestly” as he 
wished (p. 26); he has not written a volume on Luther, as he desired, 
but against Luther (p. 26). He has shown himself incapable of “telling 
the truth about the standard bearer of the Reformation” (p. 10). All in 
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all, he lacks the “calm” and “impartiality” that Professor P. Guilday 
unwisely credits him with (p. 7). 

* * * 

In comparison with the works we have just examined, H. O. Even- 
nett’s little book, The Reformation , 28 seems irenical in tone. On the 
surface it is just a good popularizing account of the subject. Nonethe¬ 
less, it defends some of the theses of Grisar and the French Roman 
Catholic, Paquier. The author, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
tells the reader at the outset that Luther is not merely one of the 
denouncers of ecclesiastical abuses, but the creator of a doctrine of 
salvation which he calls “revolutionary” (p. 8). Had Luther only spoken 
of justification by faith in reference to Rom. 1:17, lie would in effect 
have been following in the steps of the medieval commentators (and 
here Evcnnett is taking up one of the points that Deniflc made). But by 
proclaiming justification by faith alone, he was, in a way, shutting 
himself out of the Roman Catholic world (cf. p. 9). 

Having posed the theological question, Evcnnett sets out to uncover 
Luther’s motives. For him it is all “a problem of religious psychology 
posed in typically Teutonic terms” (p. 9). It seems to me that here is to 
be seen the combined influence of Grisar and Paquier. With Grisar, 
Evcnnett depicts the Reformer as “a morbid and troubled Friar” search¬ 
ing for a cure to heal his “introspective despair” (p. 10), as one who, 
because of an experience stamped with “subjectivism”, had “the dan¬ 
gerous courage to sec his ideas through to the end” (p. 10). With 
Paquier, he affirms that Luther’s spiritual experience is “thoroughly 
typical of German psychology” (p. 10). “The German character, its 
strengths and its weaknesses” arc personified in the son of the Eislebcn 
miner (p. 11). 

Having described Luther in this way, Evcnnett asks why the Refor¬ 
mation met with a favourable reception in the sixteenth century. In the 
first place, he thinks, it was because, whereas some Germans might be 
attracted by the doctrine of justification by faith alone, many more 
were seduced by a doctrine which “removed both the possibility and 
the necessity of heroic achievement and put high moral idealism at a 
discount” (p. n). 29 Secondly, Luther, who wrote a tract on Christian 
liberty, crystallized the discontent of the economic, political and intel¬ 
lectual slaves. To the oppressed of all sorts, he came as a liberator (cf. 
p. 11). In the third place, and this was what made him popular, he 
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mobilized against the Papacy the inferiority that the Germans felt over 
against the Italians; he instinctively embellished the anti-Romanism 
with passion and vulgarity (cf. p. n). And lastly, Luther won over 
many rulers to his point of view, by putting the government of the 
Church into their hands (cf. p. 14). Granted that none of these reasons 
for Luther’s success is entirely false, they are inadequate to account for 
the spread of the Reformation. Evennett cannot see the real causes for 
that success. 

Joseph Clayton’s book, Luther and his Work (1937), 30 shows the same 
virtues and faults as Evennett’s. It is obviously written carefully and 
thoughtfully; without always succeeding, it tries neither to praise nor 
to condemn the facts that it narrates (p. xxviii). But it pays no attention 
at all to the theological issues of the Reformation; everything in the 
sixteenth century is determined by political issues. Because of this in¬ 
ability to grasp the genuine religious significance of the events he is 
studying, Clayton does not seem to me to offer, as he wishes to do, a 
true picture (p. xxviii). 

By whom is Clayton influenced? Denifle, to some extent. Thus he 
tells us that Luther was not a drunkard (p. 140), though he drank a lot in 
the last years of his life (p. 32). If he did not have any illegitimate 
children, he was nevertheless obsessed by sexual desire and ready to 
succumb to fleshly temptations (p. 140). This is the extent of the bor¬ 
rowing from Denifle. Grisar, on the other hand, influenced Clayton 
greatly. Luther is depicted as an emotional and nervous character (pp. 
30, 59, 74), of violent passions (p. 34), not able to suflfer contradiction 
(p. 30), turbulent and restless, tormented by scruples, consumed by fear 
and haunted by the devil (p. 32). Lacking inward harmony, given up to 
morbid introspection (p. 133), subject to bouts of melancholy and 
despair (p. 30), with a proclivity to doubt (p. 209) and depression (pp. 
146, 147, 158), he is set before us as essentially a sick man. Besides the 
dyspepsia from which he suffered (p. 32), he was also afflicted with 
mental disorders (p. 32) which led him to the verge of madness (pp. 35, 
59, 99, 141). At the Wartburg, in particular, his reason was near to 
tottering (pp. 101 £). His lack of psychological balance, therefore, is for 
Clayton the key to the understanding of the great events in the Re¬ 
former’s life. It was because his nervous system was affected by “an 
electric disturbance” that Luther felt his monastic calling (p. 30). It was 
to free himself from his terrors that he conceived the doctrine of un¬ 
conditional salvation by means of justification by faith alone (p. 32). 

Although Clayton, without always explicitly saying so, depicts 
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Luther as a pathological case, he also discovers in him certain traits that 
make him come near to normal people. Emphasizing the complexity of 
his character (pp. 59, 76, 117), he mentions, among his many qualities 
(p. 38), his affection for his neighbours, his friendliness for his followers, 
his understanding of the people (p. m), his sociability (pp. 98 £), his 
sense of humour, his rich imagination (p. 33), his literary genius (p. 66) 
and his courage (p. 107). In the number of the faults that he enters 
against Luther, Clayton mentions his exaggerated self-confidence (p. 
37), his assurance that he possessed the truth (p. 65), his conviction that 
he had a prophetic mission (pp. 94, 98, 209), a conviction that led him 
to look on his opponents as the opponents of God himself (p. 63). To 
these he has to add grossness of language (p. 132), a taste for invective 
(pp. 38, 139 f.), aggressiveness (p. 68), and ferocity towards his enemies 
( P . 189). 

If Luther is like this as a person, what of his theology? Clayton denies 
him any ability in synthesis and emphasizes the extreme mobility of his 
thought (pp. 78, 127, 141, 205). He therefore does not trouble to 
investigate his theological purpose. Without really trying to grasp what 
the doctrine of justification by faith means, he affirms that the Reformer 
believed he could “discover within himself the presence of God and the 
assurance of salvation” (p. 36), that he likewise called on his disciples to 
seek the truth within themselves and not in the Gospel (p. 271), 31 that he 
extolled faith alone, independently of any credo (p. 234), that he re¬ 
garded the individual judgment as the seat of authority (pp. 84, 86), that 
he released the conscience from obedience to an objective norm in 
order to exalt man’s feelings to the rank of absolute criteria (p. 41). In a 
word, the Reformer’s principal sin was egocentricity (p. 34), subjecti¬ 
vism (pp. 34 f., 41, 159). 

If Clayton is to be believed, there is no value in Luther’s theology. 32 
One is not therefore surprised at the verdict he passes. Whilst acknow¬ 
ledging that at first he did not want to break with the Church (p. 39) 
and was not a revolutionary by nature (p. 141), Clayton still condemns 
him out of hand. Taking no account of the responsibility of the Re¬ 
naissance Popes (whom he elsewhere accuses of notorious misconduct, 
without laying any of the blame on the contemporary deficiency of 
theology) he makes Luther alone guilty for the sixteenth-century 
schism (pp. xxi, xxii, xxiv, 261). 33 And because he cannot deny his 
outstanding stature, he gives it only a negative greatness (cf. p. 261). 
Luther was a rebel favoured by success, an instrument of destruction, 
“one of the world’s great iconoclasts” (p. 266). As for the Reformation, 
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it appears simply as “an anti-Papal movement’* (p. 119), “a revolution” 
(p. 197), “an impasse”, “a desert”, where man has to give up hope of 
being guided by God (p. 263). 

One name must be mentioned in this chapter; that of Philip Hughes, 
whose works have gained an enviable popularity in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. In A History of the Church (vol. 3: The Revolt against the Church: 
Aquinas to Luther ) 34 he has devoted to Luther an essay 35 which, at the 
expense perhaps of Denifle’s rather too elephantine accusations, 36 is an 
able synthesis of the criticisms of Grisar, Paquier 37 and Maritain. 

Mgr. Hughes is not blind to the Reformer’s virtues. He can recognize 
in him a convincing orator, an artist, a poet and a musician endowed 
with creative imagination (p. 507). He admits his untiring energy (p. 
508), and his intrepid courage (p. 529). He grants, with much greater 
care than Grisar, that his character could be attractive (p. 529). He 
ascribes to him at last even a certain grandeur, seeing in him “one of the 
Titans of history” (p. 505); but this grandeur is unfortunately negative, 
as we shall show. 

In fact, although he grants him certain gifts, Hughes understands no 
better than his predecessors him whom he calls, in a revealing phrase, 
“the false prophet” (p. 499). Nevertheless, in contrast to Ganss and 
O’Hare, he is not so concerned with Luther’s character as with his 
work. Of the man he says that he was a hard-working student, “moody 
and highly strung” (p. 505); without any inclination for the priesthood, 
he entered the monastery in fulfilment of a vow which was “rash and 
certainly invalid”, inspired by the fear caused by the terrible “psycho¬ 
physical experience” of the thunderbolt falling at his feet in the forest of 
Stotternheim (p. 506). And Hughes here takes up again the theses of 
Grisar. Generous, impulsive and devout, Luther was subject to frequent 
depressions and became incurably melancholy. The monastic life was 
not made for such a man. Once he had put on the cowl, the young 
monk found he was still in the world, alternating between hope and 
despair, joy and dejection (p. 506). 

In all this, there is nothing to remind us of Denifle. Mgr. Hughes is 
quite different from him in the way that he says that, although Luther 
later spoke of “invincible concupiscence” and pronounced the notorious 
pecca fortiter, although he married in spite of his monastic vows, and 
although he spoke about sexual matters with the most revolting coarse¬ 
ness, he was nevertheless irreproachable in his life as a monk. He places 
the source of Luther’s errors, not in his body or in his intelligence, but 
in his too fertile imagination. 
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So much for the man. He is not treated too badly. All in all, he is 
regarded as a sick man, undoubtedly deserving pity. His work, on the 
other hand, is condemned in the cruellest manner. Not that Hughes has 
bad intentions. He is severe because he believes that the Church had 
already begun to reform herself before Luther’s intervention (p. 496), 
and in fact (though such an interpretation seems to me quite wrong) 
that the Thomism of a Cajctan, intent on grace, is the theology of the 
Roman preachers and theologians of the sixteenth century (p. 517). 

With these presuppositions as his basis, Hughes can only ascribe 
baneful effects to Luther’s theology. Of these we may note three— 
political, moral and religious. (1) The Reformer did not, as he ima¬ 
gined, liberate man, but the State; and the State he freed from all 
restraint, and gave it the power to treat the individual as it wished (cf. 
p. 513—515 and 525). Following especially the Recherches sur 1 ’esprit 
politique Ac la Reforme of G. dc Lagardc, 38 Hughes makes Luther the 
father of the police state, 39 the theorist of the fait accompli—accompli, 
indeed, by divine right (cf. p. 522), and in a very subtle way, the 
prophet of Pan-Germanism (cf. p. 499 and 515-516). (2) By creating out 
of bis inward conflicts a type of Christianity in which piety is divorced 
from morality (cf. pp. 504, 518) Luther, despite his denials, leant to¬ 
wards antinomianism (cf. p. 512). Hughes follows Maritain in speaking 
of the dissoluteness of morals and the Saturnalia which the Reformation 
called up in Germany (cf. p. 515). (3) It was as an “amateur theologian” 
(p. 508) 40 that Luther did the most harm. According to Mgr. Hughes, 
what he did in effect was to put man and not God into the centre of 
religion. This substitution was practical, not theoretical; it showed itself 
(and here we again meet with Maritain’s language) “in the order of 
mystical experience, in the conduct of the spiritual life” (p. 526). In 
other words, Luther made his “mystical egocentrism” the foundation 
of the Christian faith. 41 In such a system “the cross has no place” (p. 
508), and the believer, entangled in the “tragi-coincdy of interior emo¬ 
tional gymnastics”, is torn to pieces by the contradictions of his being 
and at last driven to despair (p. 528). 

In conclusion, according to Hughes, Luther invented a doctrine 
devoid of any Christian significance in order to solve his own problems 
(cf. p. 499). Worse still, Lutheranism was “the very inversion of Chris¬ 
tianity” (p. 526). After that, we must not be surprised to find him 
writing: “Luther as a Christian force was to prove sterile; there would 
not follow upon his activities any improvement in the moral lives of his 
disciples, any advance in learning, any new peace through social re- 
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newal” (p. 499). “For the many terrible evils from which Christian life 
was suffering, Luther brought not a single remedy. He could do no 
more than exhort and denounce—and destroy” (p. 528). 42 

Since publishing the third volume of A History of the Church , Mgr. 
Hughes has returned to Luther in his work, The Reformation: A Popular 
History . 43 The exposition that he gives here is still not satisfactory. For 
one thing, while minimizing the facts unfavourable to the Roman 
Church, 44 he frequently hardens the events of the Reformation. 45 For 
another, he shows here a complete lack of understanding of Luther’s 
message, 40 which he considers to be the private invention of a troubled 
monk (cf. pp. 89, 91). One must nevertheless recognize that, in com¬ 
parison with his former book, he has come a long way. It is noteworthy, 
especially as The Reformation is meant to be a popular history, that he no 
longer accuses Lutheranism of being the negation of Christianity. And 
lie treats the Reformer himself, if not with sympathy, at least with a 
certain respect. 

Believing that a knowledge of the character of his adversary is 
necessary for the understanding of the Reformation (cf. pp. 86-87), 
Hughes makes several attempts to probe Luther’s psychology. He 
admits, with some hesitation, it is true, that the Reformer had a real 
piety. 47 He investigates the grossness and veracity of the author of De 
votis monasticis . Luther’s motives were not impure, he thinks, for 4 ‘he 
never wrote a line designed to excite the emotions of sex or to satisfy 
them” (p. 111). 48 As for his views on marriage, they were no worse than 
what were current in his age. It is true that his often filthy language 
marks him out as an exception among the men, rare in any case, who 
have claimed to be sent by God to restore religion. Finally, after saying 
that rural Germany in the sixteenth century was very different from the 
world we know today, Mgr. Hughes refrains from passing judgment 
on the Reformer in this matter. He adopts just as ambiguous an attitude 
in his reply to the question, Did Luther lie? He says, and this we can 
grant him, that when Luther was drawn into polemic, he was more 
than once led to caricature his adversaries, and as he grew older this 
tendency increased in him. In consequence, Hughes thinks, Luther 
cannot be considered as a model of exactitude in his statements; his 
accuracy must always be verified (p. 112). 

It would seem that Mgr. Hughes was not charmed by Luther’s 
qualities. But in speaking of his faults without acrimony and avoiding 
the bitterness of polemic, he shows a deeper and more advanced 
understanding of the German Reformer. 49 
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NOTES 


1. It is a pleasure to record my thanks to Fathers Basil Fitzgibbon, Alexandre 
Ganoczy and George Tavard, and also to Professors Harold J. Grimm, John 
T. McNeill and Gordon Rupp, who have very kindly supplied me with 
bibliographical information. I wish also to express my indebtedness to the 
Librarians of Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, and Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Dr. Henry B. Grimm, and Dr. Kenneth S. Gapp, who have 
generously put at my disposal some works that arc unobtainable in Europe. 

2. New York, 1910; IX, p. 438 (col. 2)-p. 458 (col. 1). 

3. Author of the monumental Geschichte dcs dcutschen Volkes scit deni Ausgattg des 
Mittelalters. This work, in no less than eight volumes, was begun in 1876 and 
completed by Ludwig von Pastor in 1894. It tried to stress the positive aspects 
of the Middle Ages and the negative aspects of Luther. It was translated into 
English by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie: A History of the German People 
from the Close of the Middle Ages (2nd cd., 1905-1910). 

4. Dollinger (1799-1890), who was without doubt the most remarkable figure 
in German Roman Catholicism in the nineteenth century (right up to his 
coming under suspicion and then being excommunicated for refusing to 
recognize the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope), wrote a history of the 
Reformation: Die Reformation , ihre innerc Entwicklung und ihre Wirkungcn im 
Umfangc dcs lutherischcn Bckenntnisscs (Ratisbon, 1846-1848). 

5. “With an array of evidence, thoroughness of research, fullness of knowledge, 
and unrivalled mastery of monasticism, scholasticism and mysticism, Denifle 
has removed it”—i.c. Luther’s description of his life in the monastery—“from 
the domain of debatable ground to that of verifiable certainty” (op. cit. t p. 440, 
col. 1). 

6. In Luther und Luthcrtum “Luther’s doctrines, writings, and sayings have been 
subjected to so searching an analysis, his historical inaccuracies have been 
proved so flagrant, his conception of monasticism such a caricature, his 
knowledge of scholasticism so superficial, his misrepresentation of medieval 
theology so unblushing, his interpretation of mysticism so erroneous, and this 
with such a merciless circumstantial mastery of detail, as to cast the shadow of 
doubt on the whole fabric of Reformation history” (op. cit. t p. 448, col. 1). 

7. “One of those exuberant, sensual, rather inconsequential characters which so 
easily attract hearty friendship, and which can never pretend to organization 
or command, though certainly to creative power” (p. 281). 

8. “What he precisely meant or would do, no man could tell, least of all himself. 
He was ‘out’ for protest, and he floated on the crest of the general wave of 
change” (p. 281). 

9. London, 1912. Cf. What was Reformation? pp. 265-286. 

10. New York and Cincinnati, 1916. 

11. “That Luther was not called by God to conventual life seems evident enough 
from all the circumstances. Every sign and mark one looks for in aspirants to 
the monastic life were apparently lacking in him” (p. 45). 

12. Cf. pp. 16, 22, 127, 142, 227, 287. 
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13. E.g.: “The cesspool seems to have been the garden that furnished his choicest 
flowers of rhetoric” (p. 350). And, continuing in the same vein, he does not 
fail to expatiate on the fact that the experience in the tower seems to have 
occurred in the cloaca of the monastery (p. 35 1 )* Cf. also pp. 13. 24, 157, 
222-223, 315, 348, 350-353, 355- 

14. Cf. pp. 96, 317, 342 - 345 , 347 * 

15. P. 322. Cf. also pp. 325-326, 328, 332-333* 

16. So that the Reformer becomes the father of the principle by which the end 
justifies the means (pp. 339-340). Cf. also pp. 77, 92. 

17. P. 10. Cf. also pp. 20, 65, 92, 102, 167, 177, 209, 273, 362. 

18. P. 12. Cf. also pp. 235-236, 282, 290, 294, 298. 

19. Cf. pp. 49, 52, 66, 78. 

20. “Ever vacillating, ambiguous, contradictory, he was utterly incapable of 
formulating a clear, well-defined, unhesitating system of belief to replace that 
of the old Divinely established Church. It was a special characteristic of him, 
as every student of his life knows, to deny one day what he professed the day 
before” (p. 146). Cf. also pp. 101, 147-148. 

21. Cf. pp. 198, 204-207, 209-211. 

22. “When we turn now to Luther and ask him why he claimed to be a religious 
reformer and why he posed as one entrusted by Heaven with a great and holy 
mission, we arc not only astonished, but dumbfounded to discover that his 
title was self-assumed and without warrant, and, that, moreover, his qualifica¬ 
tions for the work of reform were of such a nature as to impress the wise with 
the conviction that he received no call from Heaven to inaugurate and carry 
out a moral rejuvenation in cither Church or State” (p. 313). Cf. also pp. 314, 
316, 320. 

23. “That he was a deformcr and not a reformer is the honest verdict of all who 
are not blind partisans and who know the man at close vision for what he was 
and for what he stood sponsor” (p. 314). 

24. “. . . the work styled falsely ‘Reformation’, producing the result of a de¬ 
formation” (p. 257). Cf. also pp. 15, 62. 

25. “Under the mere plea of a resuscitated and purified Gospel, he substituted 
another foundation for that which the Master Himself had placed, and led a 
religious revolution which was both wrong in principle and wrong in 
procedure” (p. 362). Cf. also pp. 174, 176, 225-229, 254, 362. 

26. Luther’s teaching on justification “is about the lowest and the most hedonistic 
in the whole history of religions. In a word it is unique. There is nothing in 
Christianity, ancient, medieval or modem, like it—nor in any other religion. 
Followed out to its logical conclusion, it can end only in unrestricted moral 
licence” (p. 134)- Cf. also pp. 113, 280. 

27. Cf. pp. 22-23, 128, 131, 133, 222, 258, 267, 270, 363. 

28. In Studies in comparative religion , London, 1937. 75th thousand, 1963. The first 
section of Chapter 2, enlarged by an introduction on Luther’s youth and a 
conclusion on his marriage and death, by Father J. Brodrick, S.J., has been 
published separately under the title Martin Luther (London, 90th thousand, 
1962). 

29. In this regard Evennett does not forget to point out that Luther s message 
helped to increase “the confusion and the disorder” (p. 14). 
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30. “Science and Culture Series”, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

31. Clayton defines this insight as follows: “What a man felt to be true was true 
provided it coincided also with what Luther felt to be true. ... No longer is 
a thing judged to be right because of divine command. ... It is judged right 
if and when it is agreeable to personal taste” (p. 271). 

32. The credo that Clayton ascribes to Luther is typical in this respect—three 
negations and two affirmations (and those caricatures of the evangelical 
message): “That the pope was anti-Christ, that the sacrifice of the Mass was 
a grievous idolatry, and that all who had taken vows of chastity, priests and 
nuns in especial, should be released and marry; that the only test of true 
doctrine was the New Testament as interpreted by Martin Luther, and the 
only doctrine that really mattered was consciousness of personal salvation by 
faith in Christ crucified—these items summed up the creed of Dr. Martin 
Luther” (p. 109). 

33. “Masterful Luther was. Driving a wedge into Christendom, he split the 
Catholic Church, tore asunder the body of Christ, and left it rent. No man 
without immense force of character could have done what Luther did and 
proudly rejoice in what he did . . .” (p. 261). 

34. London, 1st cd., 1947, 4th ed., i960. 

35. Under the heading of “Luther” this is the third section of chapter V: “Facilis 
descensus.. 

36. Denifle is not explicitly condemned, but I think he is meant in the sentence: 

Nor need we fasten on the reference to the flesh, and, oversimplifying a very 
complex business, sec in this the key that explains all” (p. 509). 

37 - Hughes does not know or use any of his work except the article in the 
Dictionnairc dc tlxeologic catholique. 

38. Paris, 1926. 

39. “Here, in all its simplicity, is the theory of the State as essentially a policeman, 
with its whole activity concentrated between the court-house and the 
gallows” (p. 520). 

40. Elsewhere Hughes makes a similar statement: “ ‘Thinker* is hardly the word 
to describe Luther” (p. 507). 

41. What Luther did was to make man and not God the centre of those activities 
to the sum of which we give the term religion.... Luther’s great achievement 
. . . was . . . the translation of his own, more or less native, ‘mystical ego¬ 
centrism’ into a foundation doctrine of Christian belief” (p. 526). 

42. It is difficult to understand how, when he has emphasized Luther’s destructive 
role, Mgr. Hughes can accuse liiin of “stabilizing” and “institutionalizing” in 
his church all the malignant forces that paralysed the Church of the Middle 
Ages. 

43. London, 1957. We shall refer to this work in the i960 Universe Books 
edition. Cf. in particular, the first three sections (pp. 82-125) of the chapter, 
“Luther. The First Protestants. 1517-1532.” 

44 - E.g. the justification, despite an earlier recognition of Tctzcl’s errors, of the 
indulgence of 1517: “In the case of the great indulgence of 1517, the condition 
was to give an alms towards the rebuilding of Peter’s Church at Rome. In 
such a routine as this there is nothing to cause scandal” (p. 96). 

45 * One example will suffice. Even if Luther’s criticism of indulgences was, in a 
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certain sense, the end of a quest, it seems exaggerated to say that in 1517 he 
“was already a Lutheran, whether he realized this or not” (p. 87). 

46. From the outset Hughes leaves himself no chance of recognizing any theo¬ 
logical value in Luther’s protest when he writes: “What that movement will 
chiefly be, in Luther’s intention, is not a crusade to reform the moral lives of 
Catholics, clerics as well as layfolk, but rather a crusade against Catholicism 
itself, observant, conscientious, dutiful Catholicism, now considered to be a 
corruption of the Gospel of Christ” (p. 85). 

47. After designating Luther by the term “this pious young monk”, Hughes adds 
in brackets: “it seems he was indeed ‘a diligent observer of all holy duties’ ” 
(p. 89). The expression “it seems”, obviously restrictive, is softened by the 

context. # 

48. I11 the same sense, Hughes repeats without any foundation the gossip to which 
the presence of former nuns in Luther’s house gave rise (p. 116). 

49. I have not mentioned in this chapter R. A. Knox’s view of Luther in Enthu¬ 
siasm (London, 1950), for this is outside our present field of study. Knox seeks 
to show that, in refusing to join up with the Anabaptists, Luther was not 
faithful to his original mysticism. This forced him into substituting for the 
idea of a Bible accessible to all believers, that of a Scripture intelligible only 
to the learned (cf. chap. VII, § III: Luther and the Anabaptists , pp. 126-135). 
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It was the German dogmatic theologian, F. X. Kiefl, professor at the 
University of Wurzburg, and then dean of the chapter at Ratisbon, 
who first propounded a new and more objective view of Luther and 
one more favourable for ecumenical conversations. In 1917. on the 
occasion of the Reformation celebrations, he published in the Roman 
Catholic review Hochland 1 an article entitled Martin Luthers religiose 
Psyche , 2 In it he broke with Dcniflc’s and Grisar s notions and antici¬ 
pated in many of his conclusions the works of Lortz and Hessen, which 
we shall discuss later. Nothing has done more to poison confessional 
differences than a certain obstinate denial of any religious motives to the 
Reformers. But Kiefl admits, and this is a considerable advance on his 
predecessors, that Luther’s standpoint can be explained only by theo¬ 
logical causes. Luther was seized by the Biblical concept of the almighti- 
ncss of God. But he made this almightincss unilateral. Thinking that 
God alone acts in redemption, he was led to deny free-will, to affirm 
man’s total depravity, to hold the doctrine of imputed righteousness, 
and finally to reject a Church which mediated salvation. 

Kiefl evinces his perspicacity by tracing back to a definitely religious 
principle those doctrines of the Reformer’s which seemed questionable 
to him; he also shows that on specific points he can be independent of 
his predecessors. He is opposed to Deniflc in thinking that Luther was 
right to proclaim the doctrine of justification by faith (cf. p. 15), for this 
discovery does not imply any moral slackening, since faith, the gift of 
God, normally shows itself by works (cf. p. 16). It follows therefore, 
that Denifle was at fault in seeing in Luther’s protest a libertine’s revolt 
against the Church and in regarding his theology as an excuse to 
condone his behaviour (cf. p. 17). 

Kiefl goes even further. By a series of relevant observations he shows 
that he has a very sound knowledge of sixteenth-century theology. 
Thus he points out that the man whose religious supremacy Luther 
affirms has nothing in common with man as he is commonly seen today 
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(cf. p. io). He observes that, in his controversy with the humanist 
Erasmus, Luther shows a far deeper understanding of Christianity than 
his opponent (cf. pp. 20-22). And he emphasizes that, contrary to what 
was usually thought at the beginning of this century, Luther had no 
wish to replace dogma by religious feeling (cf p. 24). 

Besides his familiarity with Luther’s work, Kiefl has an obvious 
sympathy with his character. He speaks of his profound piety, his 
indomitable will, and his extraordinary literary genius. He seems to me 
to make only one mistake, and this is when he makes a loose reference 
to Luther s abnormal and l sick” spiritual condition (p. 11). 3 In spite 
of the qucstionablcncss of this allusion to his morbidity (in which we 
can see the influence of Grisar), Kiefl s article represents an important 
landmark in Roman Catholic writings on the Reformation. By putting 
Luther back in the religious sphere, where he ought always to have 
been, by seeing him as “the powerful instrument chosen by Providence” 
to putify the Church,' 1 he has opened up the way for all conscientious 
Roman investigators to grasp the theological significance of the events 
of the sixteenth century. 

* * * 

Twelve years later Alfred von Martin published a collection of essays 
by Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians called Luther in oku- 
menischer Sicht. We shall pay special attention to two of the four Roman 
Catholic studies 5 because of their contribution to the understanding of 
Luther. 

One is called Cutes an Luther uni Okies an seinen Tadlern .« Sebastian 
Merkle, professor at Wurzburg from 1898 to 1933 and remembered in 
Germany as an excellent and also courageous historian, lays down the 
lines that Roman historians of the Reformation should follow. From 
the outset they must refrain from belittling and detracting from Luther, 
recognize the religious motives for his action, perceive that he was not 
the father of the free-thinkers or a revolutionary, and in sum admit 
that the movement he started was solely spiritual. 

The other essay I would mention is that by Anton Fischer: Was ier 
hetenie Luther derganzen Christenheit zu sagen hat / Because he goes even 
further than Kiefl, it is, although only short, one of the most important 
stages on the way to the new understanding of the Reformer among 
Roman Catholics. Fischer makes a distinction in Luther between the 
fighter and the man of prayer. The former, to his mind, is the concern 
of only a part of Christianity; all Christian denominations can, how- 
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ever, lay a claim to the second. In so far as he was a man of prayer, 
Luther was truly ecumenical. 8 Even a Church rich in believers who are 
devoted to prayer (he means the Roman Church, of course) has much 
to learn from him. 9 

And what can Luther teach all Christians about prayer? Two essential 
truths. The first is that prayer has only one valid criterion—the Word 
and the Holy Spirit who reveals Himself through Scripture. Luther 
drew all his strength from the Bible and took all his instruction about 
prayer from the Bible. In the same way, all believers are exhorted to 
nourish themselves on the Old and New Testaments, if they wish to 
pray effectively; there they too will meet with God. The second truth is 
that the Pater noster constitutes the very heart of the Christian life, and 
for this reason should be pronounced with the reverence and fervour 
due to Christ’s own words. If it is said in the spirit of the great masters 
of prayer like St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi and Martin Luther (so 
Fischer ends his article), the Lord’s Prayer can bridge the gap which 
really separates Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

After Luther in okunienischer Sicht , I must mention a short work, 
published in 1931 at Munster-in-Westphalia, entitled: Die Erforschung 
der kirchlichen Reformationsgeschichte seit 1876. 10 The author, Hubert 
Jedin, Privat-dozcnt at the University of Breslau from 1930 to 1933 and 
Professor at Bonn since 1949, here reviews the works of German 
Roman Catholics from the time of Janssen up to the first ten years of 
this century. 

Following Merkle, Jedin makes certain criticisms of Deniflc and 
Grisar. In particular, he points out that it is many years since any 
Roman historian in Germany shared Denifle’s views of Luther’s moral 
character. He notes also the unfortunate effect of Luther und Luthertum 
on talks between Protestants and Roman Catholics (cf. p. 23). Jedin 
blames Denifle for not being able to appreciate the Reformer’s religious 
greatness without at the same time betraying the Roman Catholic point 
of view. But he is not content to criticize his predecessors. He also 
outlines a programme which comes very near to Kiefl in many ways. 
For example, he says bluntly that any Roman Catholic who wants to 
understand Luther’s thought and motives should first of all forget the 
image of Luther handed down in his Church (cf. p. 30). 

Such is the broad outline of Jedin’s book. If it is not a conclusive 
contribution in the sphere of sixteenth-century history, it is nevertheless 
a witness to the effort that Roman Catholics have made to understand 
the Reformation better. 11 
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All the works examined so far, from Kiefl to Jedin, are only attempts 
at reinterpretation. It was left to Joseph Lortz, then Professor in the 
faculty of theology at Miinster-in-Westphalia, and now director of the 
“Institut fur europaische Geschichte” in the University of Mainz, to 
compose after many preliminary studies a vast synthesis that was to 
become epoch-making in the sphere of sixteenth-century history. En¬ 
titled Die Reformation in Deutschland , 12 this two-volumed work was 
published at Freibourg-im-Brcisgau in 1939-40, and in spite of the war 
created great interest among Protestants 13 and Roman Catholics. He 
summarized his conclusions in a book aimed at helping in ecumenical 
conversations: 14 Die Reformation als religidses Atiliegen heute . 15 This con¬ 
sists of four lectures, of which the second is devoted to Luther 16 and 
therefore chiefly interests us here. His excellent little popular work Wie 
kam es zur Reformation ? 17 follows the same lines. 

Before hearing what Lortz thinks of Luther, it will be useful to note 
what he says about the state of the Church at the beginning of the 
modern age. It needed to be reformed, he affirms. Moreover, if Luther 
attacked and repudiated the Church of his day it was because he did not 
find true faith in her. Following Newman, Lortz thinks that the 
Romanists were also to be blamed for the sixteenth-century schism. 18 
But he does not stop at admitting the need for a reformation. 19 Antici¬ 
pating Congar, he laments the fact that protest and reform have not a 
free course in his Church, for, he writes, “the possibility of a true 
protest” which is neither a movement of insubordination nor a re¬ 
nunciation of unity “is necessary to the full development of any 
organism”. 20 

It is quite clear that Lortz’s tone in speaking of Luther is really 
irenical. But, even more, the approach of this Roman Catholic historian 
to Luther shows how much progress had been made since Denifle. 
Lortz thinks that, although he was influenced by earlier theology, and 
particularly by Occamism, Luther was a creative genius who, so far as 
the heart of the matter went, was a self-made man. 21 And, if it is hard to 
describe a genius, it is still harder when that genius is called Luther. 
Pointing out that even four hundred years after his death scholars, 
despite all their efforts, have still not arrived at an understanding of the 
significance of his person and of his work, Lortz does not attribute these 
differences of interpretation simply to confessional prejudice. They arise 
from the fact that Luther’s nature is a complexio oppositorum 22 and that 
the more complex a person is, the greater the temptation to simplify 
him and neglect the traits that form one part of his character. He 
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considers this reason fundamental, but adds others. Thus, among the 
factors explaining why Roman Catholics find it so hard to be just to 
him, he mentions the changes, the paradoxes, the exaggerations 23 and 
the vulgarities of Luther’s language. 

Having stated these facts so tactfully that no Protestant reader is hurt 
by them, Lortz affirms as no Roman Catholic theologian has done 
before that Luther was a “religious man”, 24 that his life and work can 
only be understood in a theological perspective. Thus: “The basis of his 
being is that he is homo religiosus. Not the homo religiosus of some secu¬ 
larized Christianity, but the confessor of the theologia crucis , the evan¬ 
gelist who proclaims Jesus Christ crucified and who declares His religion 
of salvation and grace. The fact that Luther entered a strict monastery 
and there, without reservation and without care for himself, abandoned 
the inward conflicts which were to free him from sin and make him find 
a gracious God; the way in which he immersed himself in Scripture, 
and in which he entered into a wonderfully intimate and fruitful 
covenant with the Book of books; the way in which he expounded the 
Magnificat and in which he esteemed confession to the end of his life; 
the way in which he preached faith with power and ardour; the way in 
which he defended the real Presence of the Lord in the Eucharist; . . . 
the way in which, filled with a zeal for souls, he could teach men to 
pray and in which, with an extraordinary power, he himself prayed; 
the fullness and the Christian content of his... chorals—all this depicts 
abundantly the homo religiosus , the Christian Luther.” 25 

Having thus indirectly refuted the accusations of Denifle and his 
successors, Lortz makes several criticisms of Luther, quite firmly, but 
without acrimony. The most important is that although Luther wanted 
to base his theology on Scripture, he was not really an attentive listener 
to the Word of God; 26 he was not a genuine Vollhorer , 27 By this term 
Lortz means that Luther not only neglected in his preaching and teach¬ 
ing certain truths, but also simplified and reduced the Scriptural 
message of which the Roman Church possessed the fullness. 

We have not now the space to reply to this criticism. 28 But we will 
look at the reasons why Lortz condemns Luther for a one-sided inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible. He blames him on two essential points: 

i. Luther was not able to grasp the full meaning of Scripture because 
he had been taught in the school of William of Occam. Lortz takes for 
granted that Thomism is the only legitimate theology and that Occam- 
ism was radically foreign to the Church. 29 In other words, because he 
was a disciple of the Invincible Doctor, Luther was incapable of under- 
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standing the Biblical revelation in all its fullness. But Lortz goes further 
and affirms that Luther, in his protest, therefore rejected a Catholicism 
which was basically not Catholic. 30 Luther was only separated from a 
Church to which he attributed teaching that she never held. 31 The 
Reformation was born of a “misunderstanding”. 

2. Luther could not grasp the Biblical revelation in its totality be¬ 
cause he interpreted it purely in terms of his personal needs. 32 Certainly, 
Lortz also admits that the Protestant discovery of justification was not 
born of an egocentric preoccupation. 33 He also recognizes that Luther 
did not derive his strength from himself but from the objective reality 
in which he believed, Jesus Christ, the author of his faith. But according 
to the Roman Catholic historian, this objectivism must, if it is to be 
authentic, imply the admission of an infallible master, and hence is 
inconsistent with the Reformer's thought. 34 Therefore, setting aside 
Luther’s Christocentric faith, Lortz accuses him of betraying signs of 
subjectivism; and this is his most serious criticism. 35 In worrying about 
his salvation and interpreting texts according to his conscience, Luther 
was incapable of grasping the fullness of Scripture. What is more, he was 
the prisoner of his personal interpretation of the Biblical revelation and 
succeeded only in rending the Church when he wanted to reform it. 36 

In spite of his sincere desire to understand Luther, Lortz does not 
manage to do him justice. As Walter von Loewenich has rightly 
pointed out, 37 this last misunderstanding arises from the fact that, as a 
good Roman Catholic, he judges the Reformer solely by the sub¬ 
mission due to the Church. From this point of view, Luther can be 
given only a negative appreciation, despite the many gifts and out¬ 
standing qualities recognized in him in other directions. With this 
reservation, Lortz must be credited with opening up a real dialogue 
with Protestants about Luther. 38 His works have rightly been called 
“witnesses of good will in the full sense of the word” 39 and “bright 
signs of radical change” 40 in Roman Catholic Luther studies. 

* * * 

Lortz’s Die Reformation in Deutschland seemed to give a fresh impetus 
to the research on Luther carried on by German Roman Catholics. In 
1943 Adolf Herte, Professor at the Archi-episcopal Academy in Pader- 
born, published in three volumes of just over one thousand pages a 
work entitled Das katholische Lutherbild im Banti der Lutherkommentare 
des Cochlaus, 41 
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The aim of this book (which the Protestant Luther scholar, K. A. 
Meissinger, regards as making an even more important contribution 
towards confessional amity than the masterly work of Lortz) 42 was to 
show that, with very few exceptions, all the Roman Catholic bio¬ 
graphies of Luther up to the beginning of this century stemmed from a 
work published in 1549 by a canon of Breslau, Commentaria de actis et 
scriptis Martini Lutheri , 43 

John Cochlaus, the author of this book, which was published three 
years after Luther’s death, was a priest who was influenced by the 
Renaissance, and thus began by being sympathetic towards the Re¬ 
former. It was not long, however, before he turned against him and 
became, with John Eck, his inveterate enemy. 44 It was “to open the 
eyes” of Romanists who imagined that Luther was upright and virtuous 
that Cochlaus wrote his Commentaria , resorting in them to slander, one 
of the favourite weapons of contemporary confessional polemic. The 
following quotation well sums up the content of his work: “Luther is a 
child of the devil, possessed of the devil, full of falsehood and pride. His 
protests were made because of his jealousy for Tctzel, a fellow- 
Dominican. Luther lusted after wine and women; he had no conscience, 
and every means was good in his eyes.... He was a liar, a hypocrite, a 
coward and a quarrcllcr. He had not a drop of German blood in his 
veins.” 45 

With praiseworthy courage and perseverance, 46 Herte shows that, 
through cross-currents of innumerable borrowings, Roman Catholic 
historians have drawn their prejudices against Luther from this polemi¬ 
cal work which, in its animosity, takes no account of truth. The limita¬ 
tions of this study prevent me from quoting the criticisms which Herte 
makes of Dcniflc (II, pp. 328-342), of Grisar (pp. 351-367), of Cristiani 
(III, pp. 75-76 and iio-iii), ofPasquier (pp. 113-116), and ofMaritain 
(pp. 77-78), who were all influenced by Cochlaus. It is especially to be 
noted that in this thankless task of examining a book that, as he says 
(I, p. xi), often makes the reader blush for shame, Hcrtc’s purpose is “to 
search again for the meaning, to calm the confessional atmosphere and 
to bring healing to old wounds” (I, p. xxii). 47 

Herte thinks, quite rightly, that a similar work to his ought to be 
undertaken on the Protestant side, so that the heirs of the Reformation 
should cease showing injustice towards the Roman Church, an in¬ 
justice, which, according to him, goes back to the Magdeburg Cen¬ 
turies. 48 It is twenty years since Herte denounced the pernicious in¬ 
fluence of Cochlaus on Roman Catholic history. So far as I know, no 
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Protestant theologian has yet been inspired by his example to study the 
sources and development of anti-Roman polemic. Is not Father Pribilla 
right in saying that Herte’s work should have a Protestant counterpart 
and that there is no Protestant self-criticism corresponding to Romanist 
self-criticism? 49 

Most of the works mentioned so far have been by historians. The 
next one is systematic theology rather than history. Its author is J. 
Hessen, professor in philosophy of religion at Cologne, and its title, 
Luther in katliolischer Sicht . 50 It appeared nearly twenty years ago, but I 
think that it still remains the most noteworthy attempt to understand 
Luther’s real motives. 

Developing the view of J. Albani in an article in Luther in oku - 
menischer Sicht, 51 Hessen rejects out of hand Lortz’s theory that Luther’s 
error sprang mainly from subjectivism. His fundamental experience 
may have been subjective, but only formally; in content it was without 
doubt objective, for, by the mediation of Christ, it was a real meeting 
with God. 52 Thus Luther was not an individualist. He was a reformer in 
the true sense of the word, that is, a restorer whose sole aim was to 
bring back the pure Gospel from which, in his eyes, the Church had 
strayed. Hessen recognizes, then, that Luther was homo religiosus. Indeed, 
he goes further. He thinks that, to understand him in all his greatness, 
one must see him as in the line of the Old Testament prophets. 53 

Having thus described Luther, Hessen then brings out the significance 
of the Reformation discovery of sola Jides in reference to four essential 
aspects of the religious life: (i) dogma; (2) works; (3) the sacraments; 
(4) the Church. 

1. According to Hessen, Luther’s fundamental experience did not 
involve him in any break with dogma, since it was a matter of piety 
rather than theology. This is plainly inaccurate. Luther had very defi¬ 
nitely wanted to reform the Church’s teaching. Before doing anything 
about religious practice, he set out to correct doctrine. 

2. Contrary to the customary view of Roman theologians, Luther’s 
discovery did not drive him to antinomianism. Although he rejected 
the scholastic conception which made Jides caritatc Jormata the conditio 
sine qua non of justification, he did not do so to abolish all morality, but 
to make it clear that in the work of salvation all is of God. 

3. Hessen rightly says that Luther’s experience did not cause him to 
reject the sacraments as means of grace. More than anybody else, he 
insisted on the objective character of baptism and the Lord’s Supper and 
therefore on the role that they should play in the life of the Christian. 
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4. According to Hessen, after Luther had discovered the Pauline 
doctrine of sola fides , he was preoccupied with stressing again the most 
intimate union between the believer and Christ and disregarded the 
important reality of the Church. This criticism seems to me to be not 
quite right. As Karl Holl has shown, Luther’s concept of the invisible 
Church never aimed at breaking up the visible Church but only of 
furnishing it with a pattern. 54 

Along these four lines, Hessen thinks that Luther was opposing four 
tendencies in the Roman Church of his day which needed to be attacked 
as threatening to supplant the Gospel of Jesus Christ. These are intel- 
lectualism, moralism, sacramentalism and institutionalism. Intcllcctual- 
ism makes faith into a keeping of formulas rather than a living contact 
with revelation. Moralism subordinates the Gospel to the Law by 
putting man’s works before God’s mercy. Sacramentalism despises the 
inwardness in which true religion resides. And institutionalism thinks 
that belonging to the Church, even outwardly, is a source of salvation. 

Hessen thinks Luther was right in standing up against these four 
trends. 65 His only mistake was to go too far with criticisms which 
started quite properly. In order to remedy his “extremism”, Pro¬ 
testantism today should reconsider the position it has inherited from 
Luther. Taking up, by way of F. Heiler, the phrase of W. Monod, who 
spoke of “a reforming of the Reformation”, Hessen urges the spiritual 
descendants of Luther to re-think their faith in an ecumenical atmo¬ 
sphere. 

He does not mean by this that they should renounce Luther’s teach¬ 
ing. On the contrary, it is by working together on Luther that Pro¬ 
testants and Roman Catholics will be led to the una sancta. But suppose 
the former gave up regarding the Reformation as absolute and the 
latter recognized the value in Luther’s message, would not such an 
alliance still be too much to hope for? Hessen does not think so. It is 
completely possible, he affirms with conviction. 56 

With conversations between the two Churches in mind, he enu¬ 
merates six points of doctrine that should be examined: original sin, 
imputed righteousness, sola fides, cucharistic sacrifice, the monastic life, 
and the power of the Pope. If, Hessen believes, a genuine discussion 
were to take place on these questions, Protestants would have to give up 
a certain one-sidedness. 57 As for the Roman Catholics, they would find 
in Luther a man able to deliver them from moralism and mysticism, 
their most dangerous temptations. 

These, in brief, arc Hessen’s theses. Even if I cannot agree with him in 
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all his judgments on Luther, even if his interpretation of the Reformer 
often disregards work that has sprung out of the renaissance in Luther 
studies inaugurated by Holl, even if the use he makes of philosophy to 
resolve the antagonism between Roman Catholics and Protestants may 
seem questionable, 58 we cannot but admire his generous spirit. His little 
work—it is only seventy pages in length—is a big work because of its 
desire for unity and its ecumenical atmosphere. 59 1 wish that it could be 
translated by Roman Catholics into French and English, so that it might 
have the readers it deserves. 

A year after the publication of Luther in katholischer Sicht , three 
lectures given at Stuttgart in 1947 by Karl Adam ofTubingen appeared 
under the title of Una sancta in katholischer Sicht * 0 Working indepen¬ 
dently, Adam developed themes along theological lines which had 
already, unknown to him, been tackled philosophically by Hessen. 
Altogether, even taking into account its different approach, this book 
does not seem to me to be so profound and ecumenical as Hessen’s. 

Adam is certainly sympathetic to Martin Luther. He frequently 
speaks of his “marvellous gifts” and “magnificent qualities” (p. 20). He 
credits Luther with “an original understanding of the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity”, a passionate desire to reject whatever is not holy or of God, a 
conviction fed by an irresistible religious experience, inspiring and 
exciting eloquence, an “heroism in the face of death” by which he 
defied the contemporary powers (p. 20). He attributes to him “a robust 
vitality, an overflowing energy, an inexhaustible originality, an ele¬ 
mental power... far above the level of common humanity” (p. 26). He 
speaks of “the defiance of his passionate temperament, all the mi¬ 
spressed impetuosity of his robust peasant nature, the rich endowment 
of his mind, his heroic readiness to commit himself to the full, his 
immense creative power in observation, thought and writing, and not 
least his wonderful power of speech, beating upon the hearer in climax 
after climax and ‘fairly overwhelming him’ (Lortz, I, 147)” (pp. 32 £). 
Finally he stresses “his unfathomable reverence for the mystery of God; 
his tremendous consciousness of his own sin; the holy defiance with 
which, as God’s warrior, he faced abuse and simony; the heroism with 
which he risked his life for Christ’s cause; and not least the natural 
simplicity and child-like quality of his whole manner of life and his 
personal piety” (p. 84). 

Nevertheless, Adam puts a minus sign against all these virtues, in that 
they arc not used in the service of the Church but have been used 
against her. And here I think he misunderstands Luther’s primary aims. 
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He calls him “a rebel” (p. 24) who since at least 1512, the year of the 
event in the tower (p. 30), “separated, even without knowing or wishing 
it, from the Church’s teaching” (p. 24). 

But in what way did Luther rebel and, more, commit the crime of 
apostacy? To this question Adam gives two answers. The first is psy¬ 
chological and is not unreminiscent of Grisar. Brought up strictly by his 
father, Luther very soon lived “in a state of terror, in abnormal fear of 
sin and of the last judgment” (p. 25). Because of his “excitable feelings” 
(p. 25), of the religious sensitivity that naturally tended to anxiety (p. 
28), and “his terror of sin” (p. 35), Luther was intensely subjective (and 
here is a repetition of Lortz’s criticism) (p. 25). Having thus charged 
Luther with individualism (p. 37), .Adam finds a second cause for 
Luther’s revolt in his bondage to Occamist concepts of God and of 
justification (p. 34). By insisting on the omnipotence and sovereign 
liberty and will of God on the one hand and on the necessity for man to 
do good works acceptable to God on the other, Occam’s system could 
only increase Luther’s distress. 

Luther’s “discovery” therefore has to be understood from the double 
perspective of psychology and theology. By affirming that the righteous¬ 
ness of God assumes a passive sense in the Gospel, Luther was not saying 
anything new; following Dcniflc and Lortz, Adam believes that “prac¬ 
tically all the medieval cxegetes proposed the same meaning” (p. 30). 
The innovation, and at the same time the error, of Luther was to draw 
from the correct exegesis “the revolutionary conclusion” that “man is 
sin, nothing but sin” (p. 31). By refusing any justification by works and 
by keeping to grace alone, Luther got rid once for all of his scruples and 
distresses. In consequence of this “act of self-liberation” (p. 31), he 
condemned himself to read and interpret the Bible with his own in¬ 
tuition as guide (pp. 36 f.), that is to say, in Lortz’s words, to reduce the 
Scriptural revelation in a one-sided manner. In short, Luther, when he 
founded a Church, left to his disciples only a “foundation . . . too 
narrow and scanty” to satisfy their many and diverse religious needs 
(p. 38). 

Compared with Hessen’s book, Adam’s decidedly represents a step 
backwards in the understanding of Luther. And this is because he 
refuses to give the least theological value to Luther’s message. He 
recognizes him as a man and a believer, but not as a preacher of the 
Gospel. It is, however, only as a preacher of the Gospel that Luther 
wants to be heard. Adam fails to do so because in the first part of his 
work (§ 2, pp. 5-20) he does not examine sufficiently the ills of 
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Christianity in the centuries before the Reformation. It is true that he 
courageously confesses the Church’s scandalous behaviour, but he does 
not admit the deficiencies and weaknesses in her theology. He thinks 
that Luther should just “have eliminated the worst abuses of the 
Church” and “cleansed God’s garden from weeds” (p. 20). 

If he had been content to do this and “remained a faithful member” 
of the Church, “humble and simple, sincere and pure” (p. 20), Roman 
Catholics would owe him a debt of gratitude. “He would”, writes 
Adam, “be and forever remain our great Reformer, our true man of 
God, our teacher and leader, comparable to Thomas Aquinas and 
Francis of Assisi. He would have been the greatest saint of our people, 
the re-founder of the Church in Germany, a second Boniface” (p. 20). 
But unfortunately Luther could not, without being unfaithful to his 
mission, be content with a moral reform. Convinced that the Roman 
Catholic Church was in error, he laid the blame on her doctrine (p. 20). 
In Adam’s eyes, such a step is not only out of order, as being rebellious, 
but also in vain, since for him dogma is by nature incorruptible. In 
consequence he can sec in Luther an unhappy theologian who, in his 
ignorance of high scholasticism, identified “the radically un-Catholic 
Occamist doctrine of justification with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church” (p. 45). This is not an original idea; Adam borrows it from 
Lortz, who, we may remember, says the Reformation was born of a 
“misunderstanding”. 61 

In distinction to the works of Hessen and Adam, the book by Ernst 
Walter Zeeden, Martin Luther and die Reformation ini Urtcil des deutschen 
Luthertums , 62 is purely historical. The author, Privat-Dozent at the Uni¬ 
versity of Freibourg-iin-Breisgau, examines, with a real attempt at 
understanding, how Protestants have viewed Luther from his death 
down to the age of Herder and Hamann. He emphasizes that from 1550 
to 1700 the Reformer was the object of dogmatic inquiry, so that it was 
not so much his person as his work that they wished to understand. 
About 1700, under the influence of Pietism, the emphasis changed. 
Henceforth it was Luther the man who was interesting to them. For 
some he had become the type of the believer; others made him the hero 
of liberty and progress. 

The lines of inquiry undertaken by Zeeden, which entailed an enor¬ 
mous amount of research, did not allow him to pursue and expound his 
own views on Luther. Nevertheless he shows his private attitude to his 
subject more than once. In Luther he thinks that two elements arc to be 
met with: on the one hand the liberty of conscience which asserts itself 
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at the expense of the objective authority of the Holy Spirit, and on the 
other hand, the doctrine of justification by faith alone, which is opposed 
to the dogma of justification by faith and works. These two elements 
do not necessarily coincide, and in fact the history of Protestantism is 
that of their separation; orthodoxy has kept to the doctrine, pietism and 
rationalism have given the priority to personal experience of faith and 
the liberty of the individual. 

* * * 

Less detailed than Zecdcn’s inquiry, Erich Przywara’s interview on 
Luther that he gave to the periodical Die Besinnung , 63 also adds nothing 
to Hessen’s interpretation of the Reformer. 64 Friedrich Richter’s book: 
Martin Luther and Ignatius von Loyola * 5 on the other hand, deserves 
more attention from us. In this “profession of faith” (p. 5)—the author 
is in fact a former Lutheran pastor converted to Roman Catholicism 
after twenty-five years in the ministry (cf. p. 284)—we have a counter¬ 
part, less brilliant, certainly, but still noteworthy, of Father Louis 
Bouyer’s book (also published in 1954): Du protestantisnie a VEglise — 
Bouyer is also a former Protestant, of course. 66 

Richter has, thanks to his origins, an undeniable sympathy with 
Luther and rejects Denifle’s accusations that he was a guzzler and a 
drunkard, and a slave to sex (p. 63), 67 as well as those of Grisar, which 
make him a sick man (pp. 64 f.). 68 It is of Herte and, above all, of Lortz 
that he makes use, 69 and like them he paints a picture of Luther which is 
not without its faithfulness. He sees in him a German, or more exactly, 
a Thuringian, generous at heart (pp. n, 63), of audacious temperament 
(p. 83), unruly and inflexible in character (pp. 11-12), like a torrent, a 
volcano, a natural force (p. 29). He adds to this rich mixture an un¬ 
questionable religious genius. 70 A deep mysticism led Luther to enter 
the monastery and there to behave in an exemplary manner (pp. 30-31), 
to feel God’s holiness with extraordinary intensity, 71 to undergo, prob¬ 
ably in 1512, “the experience of the tower” (p. 91) and to “discover” 
there the doctrine of justification (p. 93). Thus in Richter’s eyes, Luther 
is a truly pious believer (p. 220), a man of prayer with few equals (p. 
165), and even today, the herald to repentance (p. 279). 

In spite of all these gifts, Luther was a heretic (pp. 22, 207). Better at 
demolition than at construction (p. 247)—he is not in fact a dogmatician 
(pp. 76-77) and does not put forward a well-ordered system (p. 137)— 
he separates himself from orthodoxy first in discarding the realism of 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, 72 secondly, in basing his theology on his personal 
experience (pp. 82, 235-236), and thirdly in refusing to seek the supreme 
guarantee of truth in the sanction of the Church (p. 79). Guilty of 
heresy, Luther is also guilty of rebellion. His conduct at the Disputation 
at Leipzig (1519) where he substituted the authority of his own con¬ 
science for that of the Pope and the Councils (p. 36) and his rejection 
and public burning of the Bull of excommunication (p. 37), were so 
many acts of insubordination. Luther was a revolutionary (p. 264) who 
broke the ties that bound him to the Church and who was not afraid to 
make his own path (p. 248). But Richter adds that if he was a heretic, 
he was so fundamentally against his own will (p. 278). 

But why, according to Richter, is Luther so misled despite his good 
intentions? He gives two reasons, one psychological, the other theo¬ 
logical. Passionate by temperament, Luther lacked moderation (p. 64); 
he was not able to master himself, he never aimed at that self-domina¬ 
tion which is sanctity. 73 Turning from the area of psychology to that of 
theology we see that, for Richter, Luther went wrong through his 
insufficient knowledge of the Thomist doctrine of justification (p. 96). 
This complaint has some basis, but Richter draws a false historical 
conclusion from it. Disregarding the fact that, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Romanist theology, with rare exceptions, ignored 
the decrees of the Councils of Carthage (a.d. 418) and of Orange (a.d. 
529), he makes it a matter of reproach that Luther accused the contem¬ 
porary Church of Pclagianism, or at least scmi-Pclagianism (p. 99). 

But this is not the extent of Richter’s theological criticisms. Taking 
up Lortz’s theses, he accuses Luther of subjectivism (pp. 38, 53, 236), of 
being overwhelmed in subjectivity, even when he wants to emphasize 
the objectivity of tilings (pp. 46-47). This subjectivism, which springs 
from Luther’s personal experience (pp. 47-48), is shown particularly in 
his reading of the Bible; he has not grasped its richness or its fullness; he 
discovers truths there, but not the whole truth (pp. 75 f.; cf. pp. 234, 
240). By choosing out the Scriptural ideas which corresponded to his 
own preoccupations (p. 48) and by confining the Gospel message to the 
doctrine of justification, 74 the Reformer not only reduced the content 
of the Bible (p. 117), but he also, in his doctrine of salvation, made man 
the central figure in place of God. 75 For this reason, thinks Richter, in 
reference 110 doubt to Hessen’s terminology, one cannot without re¬ 
serve consider Luther as endowed with a prophetic mission. A prophet 
is a representative of God giving objective testimony to the truth, 
testimony which, moreover, is universally valid because it is objective 
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(pp. 74-76). As Richter sees it, Luther’s message lacked both the ob¬ 
jectivity and the universality and therefore (this is the conclusion of his 
work) the heirs of the Reformation must return to the Roman Church 
where they will find the fullness of which they arc deprived (cf. pp. 274, 
279). 

* * * 

After the publication of Richter’s work, no German Roman Catholic 
book on Luther appeared until i960 with Albert Brandenburg’s Gcricht 
und Evangeliutn, an important work on “the theology of the Word in 
Luther’s first commentary on the Psalms”. 76 This was opening up the 
intercourse that the author had recommended in 1958 in an article in 
the Rheinischcr Merkur . 77 We will not pause to examine it, as its contents 
lie outside the scope of our inquiry. Similarly, we will merely mention 
the brief remarks that Hans Kiing gave to Luther in Kotizil und Wieder- 
vereinigung , 78 But wc must examine with the greatest care the four 
lectures given over the radio in 1961 by Father Thomas Sartory, O.S.B., 
and printed under the title Martin Luther in katholischer Sicht.™ They 
mark a new development in the understanding of Luther. 

Sartory is a Benedictine monk of Nidcraltaich and editor of the 
periodical, Una sancta. In these talks, which are animated by an admir¬ 
able desire not to compromise in front of the world the truth and the 
love of Christ by empty quarrelling, lie examines Luther from four 
angles: psychological, historical, theological and ecumenical. After re¬ 
pudiating Dcniflc’s and Grisar’s well-known theses and rejecting the 
daring hypothesis recently defended by Wcijcnborg, 80 Sartory refuses 
to consider Luther as an arrogant rebel. Following Lortz, he speaks of 
his humility; even more, he accepts the seriousness of his protest. 81 He 
does not think that the Reformation happened because of sensual dis¬ 
soluteness, or ethical laxity, or ambition, or hypocrisy. The Christian 
liberty that Luther exalted was not related to licence. But Sartory goes 
further. He turns his attention to the works of Reiter 82 and Erikson, 83 
who make Luther a maniac depressive. Without denying that Luther 
might appear as a psychopath to the doctors, he rightly thinks that 
psychology and psycho-analysis cannot plumb the depths of the divine 
wrath and mercy that overthrew and disordered his life. Rather than 
trying to resolve the enigma of his personality, it is more profitable to 
ask whether he had not a God-given mission for his time. 

Dealing with the matter historically, Sartory first mentions the bale¬ 
ful influence of Cochlaus’s Commentaria . He then reviews the cleaning 
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up (as wc may call it) done by Hertc and goes on to emphasize the part 
played by Mcrkle and Lortz, who had been able to discover Luther’s 
religious personality and strove to track down the theological sources of 
his thought. In this respect, Sartory mentions the importance of Oc- 
camism, which provoked the Reformation attack on meritorious works 
by over-emphasizing man’s power. But Occamism was not its only 
source. Sartory, under Lortz’s continual influence, marks the confusion 
of the theological debate in the sixteenth century and does not hesitate 
to make the Roman Church partially responsible for the events from 
1517 onwards. But he then adds an observation borrowed from Jcdin, 
the outstanding expert on the history of the Council of Trent. By not 
condemning the Reformers by name in accordance with conciliar prac¬ 
tice, the Tridentine fathers aimed at “not definitely closing the door to 
conversations” with the Protestants. 84 The Roman Church today de¬ 
sires to open this door wide, in spite of the reserve that its teaching 
office exercises while awaiting the result of the researches pursued by 
its historians. 

But what about the theology concerned? Sartory points out that 
Luther is not a systematic theologian, but that his theology is, in the 
true sense of the word, kcrygmatic. Like Newman, he was interested 
only in the living God and man concretely face to face with him. Such 
an attitude implies many subjective traits, but, says Sartory, “Luther 
would indeed turn in his grave if he heard himself described as a 
defender of subjectivism or of a religion of the conscience” in which 
“morally autonomous man is free from all bonds to a superior force” 
(p. 48). Luther did not fail to link human conscience with the Word of 
God; he held that conscience was bound to the Word. In distinction to 
Newman, who believed that the Church was the authoritative inter¬ 
preter of Scripture, he attributed the final authority to the Bible alone, 
or more precisely, to the Gospel that he found in the Bible, that is, to 
the doctrine of the justification of the sinner by grace alone. Having 
thus compared Newman and Luther, Sartory points out the importance 
for present-day Roman Catholicism of the concept of the Word of 
God, and goes on to ask whether, by viewing justification as the core of 
Scripture, Luther understood the Bible in all its fullness. 85 Justification 
may put the death ofjesus in the first place, but does it give due weight 
to His resurrection? This question, with all its ecclesiastical implications, 
sums up for Sartory the problem that Roman Catholicism has to face 
when it takes Luther’s theology seriously. 

Speaking ecumenically, Sartory says that it was love (in the sense of 
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i Cor. 13) that inspired Luther. In spite of his mistakes and weaknesses, 
he was a homo religiosus , a genuine religious personality. If one judges 
Luther in the light of the same love, one cannot help seeing the truth 
that he stands for. Where is it situated? In the “Catholic Luther” that 
the work of Mcissinger has made us familiar with? Sartory thinks not, 
but rather with “the Luther who speaks of man’s Christian existence, 
who expresses his personal experience of God, who explains Holy 
Scripture, who proclaims the Word with untiring voice, who expresses 
his adoration in his hymns. We in the Catholic world do not want to be 
without this spiritual man, this pastor and preacher” (p. 52). More 
explicitly still, he says that Luther’s greatness consists in the fact that he 
never speaks of God in abstract philosophical terms, but always in 
reference to the history of salvation. This attitude should be a source of 
rich instruction for Roman Catholic theologians. 86 Similarly, Luther 
can help Roman theology by the way that he assimilated the experi¬ 
ences of his spiritual life into his theology. 87 

Sartory concludes his lectures with these words: “Down the centuries 
Roman Catholics have regarded Luther as simply a lapsed monk and 
the enemy of the Church. Down the centuries we Catholics have been 
indoctrinated against Luther, to our loss. We shall certainly not fall into 
the error of taking him more seriously than he wished to take himself or 
than the Lutherans themselves take him. Luther is not the Gospel, cither 
for them or for us. Nevertheless, in spite of our reservations, in spite of 
the ‘No’ spoken against him by the Church, we Catholics wish to hear 
his word in so far as it is a witness to the Gospel, so that we too may be 
inflamed with the love of God which burns in him” (p. 54). 

In these words we have the general tone of Sartory’s four lectures. If, 
as we have seen, they may not contain anything new compared with 
Lortz and Hessen, they are nevertheless without precedent in Roman 
Catholic history. They show an amazing effort at comprehension and 
an unusual courage in their rehabilitation of Luther. 

* * * 

The far-reaching effect of these lectures is reflected in the commenda¬ 
tions published in Una sancta SQ soon after their broadcast. Many Pro¬ 
testant theologians, among them Althaus, Kinder and Meinhold, 
thanked Sartory for the profound sympathy he had shown to Luther, 89 
and also praised the freshness 90 and the ecumenical trend 91 of his attitude. 

Besides this praise from the Lutherans, Father Sartory’s lectures were 
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acclaimed by two well-known Roman Catholics, Albert Brandenburg 
and Karl Rahncr. After congratulating him for taking so much troubfe 
over examining the “phenomenon” which was Luther from these many 
angles, Brandenburg emphasizes the decisive role that he is playing in 
inter-Church conversations. He points to the over-riding necessity for 
the Roman Catholic Church to study with comprehension Luther’s 
theology (bearing in mind that this theology is always a preaching of 
the Gospel) and he emphasizes the need to confront Luther’s thought 
with Scripture. 92 

As for Karl Rahner, he thinks (and his counsel should be remem¬ 
bered) not only that a Roman Catholic may speak of Luther as Sartory 
has done, but that it is high time to speak like this. In fact, he thinks 
that, in spite of the “No” which must be spoken against a certain aspect 
of Luther s teaching, Roman Catholic theology can learn much from 
him today. Rahncr goes further. He warns Protestants against discount¬ 
ing Sartory’s views as not being those of Rome and says that “there is 
no official judgment on Luther to which the Catholic is bound by his 
Church” (p. 195). He adds that since the Council of Trent never men¬ 
tions Luther by name, one cannot see where such a judgment could 
come from. The fact that in the Roman Church opinions differ about 
Luther proves that in this matter the Catholic is not bound by any 
norm” (p. 196). These are heartening words. They allow us to hope 
that the task of re-evaluation begun by Roman Catholic Luther- 
scholars will find new and fertile developments. 93 


NOTES 

1. Monatsscliriftfiir alle Gebiete des Wissens, der Literatur wid Kunst , Kemptcn and 
Munich, vol. xv/i (Oct. 1917-March 1918), pp. 7-28. 

2. Reprinted in Kicfl: Katholische Weltanschauung und modcrues Denkcn , Ratisbon, 
I 9 2 3 > PP* 17-38. Cf. W. Dallmann: Kiejl on Luther , in Concordia Theological 
Monthly (St. Louis, 1943), pp. 481-487. 

3. It is in fact only an allusion and does not have the significance that Strohl 
ascribed to it when he wrote: “Kiefl has merely recorded an abnormal 
condition without explaining it. This is sufficient to give Luther’s theology as 
a whole the character, not of a doctrine worked out by a normal Christian 
man, but of a remedy invented to relieve a sick soul” {Vevolution relig. dc 
Luther , p. 31). 

4. Through Luther’s bringing into existence a spiritual movement which con¬ 
vulsed centuries, Providence has purified the Church in its inward holiness 
from the seductions of the culture of the Renaissance and has through this 
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bitter physic kindled a new, fresh life in the whole organism of the Church. 
Luther was the powerful instrument of Providence in this work of purifica¬ 
tion, not by discovering a new source under the rubble of abuses but, with 
these real abuses affording him an occasion, by pushing a religious principle 
(to him quite justified) too far and so precipitating the Church into a war that 
shook its very foundations** (op. cit., p. 9). 

5. The others arc J. Albani (see n. 51) and N. Hackl: Luthers Evangelismus 
(pp. 199-211). The theme of this latter may be summed up as: Luther restored 
to Christ the central place which belongs to him in the realm of faith, but 
unfortunately rejected a whole number of treasures (among them the Mass 
and the doctrine of the seven sacraments) which the Roman Church was able 
to keep while at the same time becoming Christoccntric again. 

6. Op. cit., pp. 9-19. 

7. Op. cit., pp. 186-194. 

8. “The praying Luther belongs to all. He is a truly ecumenical man. He has 
something to say and to give to all Christian communities’* (op. cit., p. 187). 

9. “However rich a Church may be in truly great Christian men of prayer, it 
would still have room for the distinctiveness of the praying Luther; it should 
not pass carelessly over this great man of prayer and his precious utterances 
on prayer and his excellent instruction on prayer” (op. cit., pp. 187-188). 

10. It was in 1876 that Janssen published vol. 1 of his Geschichte des deutschen Volhcs 
seit deni Ausgang des MittclaUcrs. 

11. Jedin has also become, of course, one of the specialists in the history of the 
Council of Trent. Cf. especially Geschichte des Konzils von Tricnt (2 vols. 1950 
and 1957). E.T. A History of the Council of Trent, tr. E. Grab (Edinburgh, 1957, 
1961) in which he does not show the understanding of Luther that one would 
have expected. Cf. H. Hermelink: Ucbersicht iiber katholischc Literatur zur 
Rcformationszeit und zur Gcgenwart, in Theologische Rundschau, Tubingen, 
1951, p. 80). The same rather deceptive attitude is to be seen in his article 
Luther in Lexicon fur Theologie und Kirche (Frcibourg-im-Breisgau, 1961, 2nd 
ed., vol. VI, col. 1223-1230). As Valdo Vinay justly says, this is “an example of 
historical accuracy and scientific sobriety without any positive appraisal of the 
Reformer’s work” (Nttovo orientaniento delV indagine cattolica su Lutcro? in 
Protestantcsimo, Rome, 1962, p. 173, n. 81). As an indication: “Luther is 
incontestably a world-historical personality. His religious disposition and the 
depth of his character, his lofty endowments and eloquence and his super¬ 
human industry, have for four hundred years won for him a profound effect 
on men, but certainly also the division of the Church. The shadow sides of 
his dynamic personality are plain: his uncontrolled anger and polemic, above 
all against the Papacy, his lack of humility and love, which is explained but 
not excused by his consciousness of mission” (col. 1228-1229). 

12. Vol. 1: Voraussetzungen; Aufbruch; Erste Entscheidung, 1939. Vol. 2: Ausbau der 
Fronton; Unionsversuche; Ergebnis, 1940. 3rd cd., 1949. W. von Locwcnich 
points out that this work is in a sense an extended biography of Luther (Der 
nioderne Katholizisnius, p. 334). 

13. See E. Wolf: None IVege katholischer Reformationsgeschichtsschreibung (Essen, 
1940), which shows Lortz’s indebtedness to his predecessors. See also G. Ritter: 
Deutsche Reforniationsgeschichte in okumenisch-katholischer Sicht (in Archiv fur 
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Reformationsgcschichte , Leipzig, 1940, pp. 61-76) and H. Sauer: Die Verant - 
wortung des okuntetiischen Gcsprdchs. Zw J. Lortz: Die Reformation in Deutschland 
(in Theologische Litcraturzeitung , Leipzig, 1942, pp. 1-12). This latter has a 
bibliography of reviews of Lortz’s work. Sauer’s bibliography must be com¬ 
plemented by that of H. Bomkamm in his article Iustitia dei in der Scholastik 
und bei L. 

14. Die Reformation. Tliesen als Handreichung bei okumenischen Gesprachen, Meitin- 
gen, 1940. 

15. Trier, 1948. E.T. The Reformation: A Problem for Today , Westminster (Mary¬ 
land), 1964. 

16. Martin Luther. Vom Monch zum Reformator , pp. 107-163. 

17. Einsicdeln, 1950; 2nd ed., 1954; E.T. How the Reformation Came , New York, 
1964. After 1950 Lortz frequently developed his theses. Cf. Die Reformation 
und Luther in katholischer Sicht , in Una sancta , Meitingen, 1955, pp. 37-41; 
Luthers Vorlcsung iiber den Romcrbrief in Trierer Theologische Zeitschrift , 1962, 
pp. 129-153 and 216-247; Le drame dc Martin Luther, in Dihoiwerte de Yoecu- 
menisme, Paris, 1961, pp. 341-366. 

18. Cf. Die Ref } pp. 1-2, Die Ref als relig. Anliegen h. y pp. 99-105, and Die Ref 
und L. in hath. Sicht y pp. 38, 39. In the second book we meet this characteristic 
statement: “The reformation is a catholic matter in that Catholics share the 
responsibility and the guilt for its happening. So we must make it a concern 
for us Catholics. We must accept our guilt” (p. 104). 

19. “It was this state of tilings within the catholic Church at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century that made Luther and the reformation possible, even in a 
certain manner historically necessary” (Le drame de M. L. y p. 342). 

20. Die Ref. y p. 11. 

21. Die Rtf. als relig. Anliegen h. y pp. 115-116. “Luther grew only from within 
himself. There is in him a primal genius; he is a primal force. He grew in 
lonely, simply inaccessible circles” (p. 116). 

22. Die Ref in Deutschland , I, p. x and p. 153. 

23. Because of these “exaggerations” Luther was called “ Doctor hyperbolicus ” by 
his first Roman adversaries (cf. Die Ref. als relig. Anliegen /*., p. 121). According 
to Imbart de la Tour, Erasmus was the father of this name in Hyperaspistes 
(cf. UEuangelisme, p. 52, n. 1). 

24. Die Ref. in Deutschland , I, p. 383; Die Ref. als Relig. Anliegen h. y p. 124; Die 
Ref. in kath. Sicht y p. 39; Le drame de M. L., p. 350. 

25. From a letter of July 25, 1943, addressed to students of theology and repro¬ 
duced in part by Hessen in L. in hath. Sicht y p. 16. Lortz similarly declares in 
Luthers Vorlesung iiber d. Romerbrief: “The Church condemned Luther as a 
heretic. That is certain, but whatever one thinks in detail of Luther’s orthodoxy 
or heterodoxy, however one may view certain sides of his character, whatever 
criticism one has to level against his immoderate polemic, there is no doubt 
that he was a profoundly religious man, a true Christian, who lived by a deep 
faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified and 
risen to save us. We must also remember that all his life Luther was a man of 
prayer and a zealous preacher of the Word of God” (p. 79). 

26. Cf. Die Ref. in Deutschland , I, pp. 162-163; Die Ref. als relig. Anliegen h. y 
pp. 137-145; and Die Ref. und L. in hath. Sicht y p. 40. 
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27. Die Ref. ah relig. Anliegcn //., p. 144. 

28. Some measure of reply will be found in W. von Locwcnich: L. als Ausleger 
der Synoptikcr , Munich, 1954, and W. Pauck: L.'s catholic critics (in Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review , vol. X, no. 4, pp. 1-10). For von Locwcnich see 
my article: La thtologie de L. d’apres les rechcrches recentes, in Revue de thtologie 
et de philosophic, Lausanne, 1957, pp. 32-35. 

29. Cf. Die Ref. in Deutschland, I, pp. 172-176 and Die Ref. ah relig. Anliegen h., 
pp. 134 - 137 . 

30. Die Ref. in Deutschland, I, p. 176. Cf. also Die Ref. ah rclig. Anliegcn h., 
pp. 136-137 and Die Ref. und L. in kath. Sicht, p. 39. 

31. “In his decisive development, and continually later, Luther did not attack the 
Catholic theology but a supposed catholic argument” ( Die Ref. in Deutschland, 
I, p. 436). 

32. Die Ref. in Deutschland , I, pp. 162-165, 402-410; Die Ref ah relig. Anliegen h., 
p. 134 and pp. 154-156; and Die Ref und L. in Kath. Sicht, p. 40. 

33. “In itself the turning from an ‘active* to a ‘passive’ righteousness has nothing 
to do with subjectivism” ( Die Ref. in Deutschland, I, p. 184). 

34. Cf. Die Ref. in Deutschland, I, pp. 401-402. 

35. “Luther is radically subjectivist” ( Die Rtf. in Deutschland, I, p. 162). “Indivi¬ 
dualism in personality and conscience” against the Church, “this is Luther and 
the heart of his programme” (ibid., p. 396). “In Luther’s make-up, subjectivism 
is not incidental but fundamental” (ibid., p. 409). “Luther it is thought was 
incapable of grasping the quite objective contents cither of Scripture or of the 
teaching of the Church.... The subjectivism of Luther, the isolated prophet, 
as he declared himself to be, is his dominating defect” ( Le dramc de M.L., 
P* 353). Cf. also Die Ref. ah relig. Anliegen h., p. 154. 

36. Die Ref. in Deutschland, I, pp. 392-396 and Die Ref. ah relig. Anliegcn h., 
pp. 158-160. von Loewenich sees in this accusation the greatest weakness of 
Lortz’s books on the Reformation (Modern Catholicism, p. 288). 

37. Cf. Zehn Jahre LutherJorschung in Theologic und Liturgie, ed. L. Hennig, Kassel, 
1952, p. 140, and Modern Catholicism, p. 288. 

38. “Here there seems to have been created a scholarly basis for conversations 
between the confessions” (W. von Loewenich: Zehn Jahre Lutherforschung, 

p. 139). 

39. Cf. H. Sauer: Die Verantwortung des okumenischen Gesprdchs, p. 1. 

40. Cf. W. von Loewenich: Zehn Jahre Lutherforschung, p. 138 and also Modern 
Catholicism, pp. 282, 288. In this book von Loewenich points out that, because 
of its good qualities Lortz’s great work is infinitely “more dangerous” than 
the works of Dcnifle and Grisar, by which no evangelical Christian would let 
himself be taken in. Die Ref. in Deutschland is so careful to avoid historical 
simplifications and distinguishes so subtly between the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of each position, that the Protestant reader seeking unity could be 
led, according to von Loewenich, to see only the positive sides of Catholicism 
and the negative sides of his own confession (cf. p. 289). 

41. Vol. I: Von der Mitte des 16. bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Inland und 
Ausland. Vol. II: Von der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts bis in die neueste Zeit. 
Deutschland. Vol. Ill: Ditto. Ausserdeutsche Lander, besonders Frankreich und 
Italien. 
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42. I11 the important essay devoted to Herte’s work in the Roman Catholic review 
Theologie und Scclsorge (Paderborn, 1944, pp. 53-63) under the title Zum 
katholischen Lutherbild , Mcissinger writes: “One finishes reading these three 
volumes with the discovery that the atmosphere of Reformation studies has 
changed’’ (p. 63). 

43. Hertc was well prepared to study Cochlaus’ Commentaria , for in 1935 lie had 
published the important monograph: Die Lutherkommentare des Johannes Coch- 
Idus. Kritische Studic zur Gcschichtschreibung ini ZcitaJter dcr Glaubensspaltung 
(M iinstcr-iii-W cstphalia). 

44. Cf. Lortz: Die Ref. in Deutschland , I, pp. 193, 261-263, and Hertc, Das hath. 
Lutherbild , I, pp. 1-2. 

45. Quoted by Lortz: Die Ref in Deutschland , I, pp. 262-263. 

46. In a review on Herte’s book, C. Stange wrote: “The fact that this book could 
be written by a Catholic docs honour to the Catholic Church. It shows that 
in the Catholic Church there are those who arc able to speak with calm 
factuality and with a sincere desire for truth and justice on a matter so painful 
to them” (L. itn hath. Urteil non vier Jahrhunderten in Zeitschrift fur systeniatische 
Theologie , Berlin, 1943). 

47. Herte’s undertaking provoked some dissension in certain Roman Catholic 
circles. There is an echo of this in M. Pribilla: Uni das katholischc Lutherbild in 
Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1947, pp. 469-474. Without going so 
far as to excuse Cochlaus and his disciples, Pribilla thinks that their slanders 
of Luther are understandable; one has to put them (as Hertc docs not) in their 
historical context. Hence his reproach that Hertc accuses without any know¬ 
ledge of psychology (cf. p. 472). 

48. I.c. Ecclcsiastica historic . . . secundum singulas centuries (Basel, 1559-1574). A 
strictly Lutheran and radically anti-Papal work. Its theme is that the Church, 
which remained faithful for the first five centuries, was then increasingly 
contaminated by “the Papal antichrist”. By its fullness it marked an epoch in 
historiography, and was a formidable weapon in confessional controversy. Its 
principal author was Matthias Flacius (1520-1575) the leader of the “gnesio- 
Lutherans”. Cf. P. Polman: Flacius Illyricus , historien de VEglisc in Revue de 
rhistoire eccUsiastique (Louvain, 1931, pp. 27-73). [The Magdeburg Centuries 
has as an English counterpart Foxe’s Actcs and Monuments. —Ed.] 

49. Op. cit., p. 473. 

50. Bonn, 1st cd., 1947, 2nd cd., 1949. 

51. Luthers “ Subjectivistnus 9 \ pp. 80-88. Albani, a Protestant convert to the Roman 
Church, shows here that one cannot accuse Luther of subjectivism, for his 
faith never had any other object than Jesus Christ. If one is determined to 
speak of subjectivism in reference to Luther, one must, according to Albani, 
at least call it a “christoccntric subjectivism” (p. 84). 

52. “His great experience was a meeting with God, with the God who encoun¬ 
tered him in Christ and his Gospel. It means a complete attachment to God’s 
Word, which contains the witness about Christ and possesses for Luther the 
character of an unassailable, absolute norm” (p. 24). 

53. P. 19. In Platonismus und Prophetismus. Die antike und die biblische Geisteswelt in 
strukturvcrgleichendcr Betrachtung (Munich, 1939), Hessen had already con¬ 
sidered Luther as belonging to the category of the homo propheticus (cf. pp. 
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178 ff.). Many of his fellow Roman Catholics attacked Hessen for setting 
Luther among the prophets. Thus Lortz, after making it clear that Hessen’s 
line did not inspire his confidence: “The concept ‘prophet’ in no way fits 
Luther in the way that we use it for one who proclaims die will of God in 
the O.T.” (Die Ref. als rclig. Anliegett h., p. 156). Father Congar, although he 
makes some reservadons about applying the term to Luther, is more positive 
in his judgment of Hessen’s book: “I think that Hessen has somewhat re¬ 
interpreted and simplified Luther’s thought in his concept of ‘prophecy’. His 
unhealthy antischolasticism prevents him from arriving at a complete equili¬ 
brium where all that is valuable in the catholic tradition is fully respected. If 
Dcnifle only keeps the passages that are against Luther, Hessen on his side 
simplifies the task in a resolutely favourable manner, by almost confining 
himself to the ‘young Luther’, him of the great religious quest, and not 
perceiving always the depth of his negations and refusals (although he notes 
many that are grave enough). But Hessen’s interpretation must not be thrown 
overboard too quickly. It sets out from insights on the genuine problems. It 
reaches a point in Luther which is without any doubt at the heart of his 
reaction” (L. vu par les catholiques , p. 516; reprinted in Chretiens cn dialogue, 
p. 448). 

54. ‘‘His concept of the invisible Church was not an image drawn in the air, nor 
was it aimed at destroying the visible Church, but an already existing reality, 
which he felt to be present, a criterion which he only held up before the 
Church around him to help it to a right judgment on itself” (Die Entstchung 
non Luthers Kirchenbcgriff in Ges. Aufs. (Tiibingen, 1932,1, p. 305). We cannot 
agree with H. Strohl in thinking that Luther recognized only the visible 
Church as authentic (cf. La notion d'Eglise chez les Reformateurs in Revue 
d’histoirc ct de philosophic religieuses , Strasbourg and Paris, 1936, pp. 265-319, 
and La pensee de la Riforme , Ncuchatcl and Paris, 1951, pp. 173 &)• 

55. ‘‘Luther’s principal justification in fighting against the apparent decline can 
therefore not be denied. His struggle to put the Gospel back on the lampstand, 
to make it again the throbbing heart of the Christian religion, was, in view 
of the contemporary state of Catholicism, only too justified” (p. 36). 

56. “Agreement about Luther is certainly possible, and it is the way to the Una 
sancta ” (p. 66. Cf. also p. 39). Hermelink thinks that Hessen’s optimism is 
contradicted by the actual development of Roman Catholicism (cf. Ubersicht 
iiber kath. Lit., p. 95). 

57. Hessen takes up here, but in dependence on Hciler, a reproach already made 
by Lortz against Luther. In his important article in L. in dkumenischer Sicht, 
with the title Luthers Bedcutung fur die christlichc Kirchc (pp. 136-186) 
Hciler, a convert from Romanism to Protestantism, considers that the 
Reformer simplified the New Testament message: “Luther’s Reformation is 
a simplification, a reduction, yet not only a simplification of catholic Chris¬ 
tianity to the New Testament Gospel, but also a simplification of the New 
Testament Gospel itself. The root of this powerful simplifying was Luther’s 
personal experience of justification, which was opened up to him in the 
Scripture, especially in the Pauline Gospel. But by making this simplified 
Christianity absolute, by repudiating and attacking all other forms of Christian 
faith and life which contradicted his ‘pure* Gospel, by losing sight of the 
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universality and fullness of the revelation of God, just by all this he became 
a ‘heretic’. He helped the revelation of sola gratia to win the battle, but he won 
this victory only by throwing out valuable and indispensable elements even 
indeed of New Testament Christianity” (p. 179). 

In Das Bild Luthers bci Johannes Hessen (in Veritati. Einc Samnilung geistes- 
gcschichtlicher , philosophischer und theologischer Abhundlungcn als Festgabe fur 
Johannes Hessen zu seinent 60. Geburtstag , Munich, 1949, pp. 162-169) P. Alt- 
haus shrewdly pointed out that by accusing Luther of unilateralism on the 
grounds of the fullness possessed by the Roman Church, Hessen was weaken¬ 
ing his prophetic character. ‘‘Talk of polarity in the religious life and of 011c- 
sidedness in the Reformer, whatever truth there may be in it, is dangerous in 
that it can become a convenient means to quench and tame the prophetic 
spirit that Hessen so willingly acknowledges in Luther’s work” (p. 165). 
Althaus goes on to ask if the Roman “polarity” should not let itself be called 
in question by Luther’s unilateral “evangelism”. “Must not Hessen’s frank 
confession of the ‘immediate contemporaneity’ of Luther’s message be sup¬ 
plemented and intensified so that the Gospel, to which Luther has summoned 
the Church to return, is forced to expel much that is now allowed and even 
cultivated not only by ‘many Catholics’ but even in official Church circles?” 
(pp. 165-166). 

58. Hessen secs in Roman Catholicism a movement of “expansion” and in 
Protestantism a movement of “concentration”, each forming one of the ways 
of the spiritual life. Bomkamm remarks on this: “A conversation with 
Hessen, which would extend far beyond the questions of historical under¬ 
standing, would have to show . . . that the levelling of differences of 
belief from a philosophical perspective docs not remove them but that they 
must be expressed in their own sphere” (L. zwischen den Konfessioncn , p. 

231). 

59. Althaus, who considers that this work is without precedent in Roman 
Catholic literature on Luther, writes: “Johannes Hessen hopes for the day 
when ‘Catholic Christians will love and honour Luther as the prophet and 
evangelist sent by God to proclaim divine grace’—his own work is full of this 
honour and love, in spite of everything that he has to say against Luther as 
a ‘heretic* ” ( Das Bild Luthers , p. 163). In Modern Catholicism von Locwcnich 
well characterizes Hessen’s work: “As an expression of truly ecumenical 
conviction it is one of the most hopeful signs of our situation” (p. 281). 

60. Diisscldorf, 1948. E.T. One and Holy , London and New York, 1954. 

61. Cf. p. 58. 

62. Sub-title: Studicn zum Selbstverstandnis des luthcrischcn Protcstantisnius von 
Luthers Todc bis zum Begitm der Goethezeit. Vol. I, Darstellung (Frciburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1950), E.T. by R. M. Bethell: The Legacy of Luther (Westminster, 
Maryland, 1954). Vol. II, Dokumente( 1952), no E.T. On this work; cf. E. Wolf: 
Martin Luther und die Prinzipien des Protcstantisnius in katholischcr Sicht , in 
Thcologische Litcraturzcitung, 1951, pp. 271 ff. and 1954, pp. 620 ff. 

63. Nuremberg, 1953, pp. 303-311, with the title Mysterium Luther. 

64. Taking up certain theses diat he had already developed in Humanitas: Dcr 
Mcnsch gestern und morgen (Nuremberg, 1952, pp. 376-400), Przywara sees 
“the mystery of Luther” from a twofold point of view. Positively, Luther 
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repudiated all forms of idealism and knew the value of the Cross. Negatively, 
he fled from the true cross, which can be borne only in the Church. 

65. Sub-title: Rcprdscntantcn zweier Geistcswcltcn (Stuttgart-Degcrloch, 1954). 

66. See pp. 70-80. 

67. Richter emphasizes that for Luther, concupiscence did not mean the sexual 
appetite, but covetousness in general (cf. p. 62). 

68. Following nco-Thomism, Richter thinks that, unfortunately for him, Luther 
did not persevere in the “night of purification” into which God had plunged 
him (cf. pp. 65, 68). 

69. Cf. pp. 8, 63 and 65. Richter says of Die Ref. in Deutschland: “Here a portrait 
of Luther is drawn with deep sympathy. It is a positive appreciation of 
Luther’s personality and work” (p. 8). 

70. “He is absolutely a religious genius. ... He is a religious personality of great 
depth of experience and of great power” (p. 27). Elsewhere Richter speaks 
less positively when he thinks of Luther as contaminated by the individualism 
of the Renaissance: “Luther is the religious genius of the Renaissance” (p. 

213). 

71. We may note that, for Richter, the question of personal salvation “How can 
I gain a gracious God?” which preoccupied Luther is not one that should be 
asked in the monastery. For one becomes a monk, not to obtain salvation, but 
to offer one’s life to God in acknowledgment of the salvation that one has 
already received (p. 119). 

72. Richter is thinking of the positions taken by Luther in his controversy against 
scholastic theology . 

73. “Luther never wanted to be a saint” (p. 64). And elsewhere similarly; though 

Richter concedes: “But even with him there shines a course of Christian 
holiness. He is the heroic fighter for faith . . (p. 220). 

74. According to Richter, this doctrine is fundamentally Catholic in the measure 
in which it insists on grace (pp. 94-95)- On the other hand, it is wrong when 
it speaks of imputation (p. 106). By denying the reality of sanctification in the 
person of the believer, Ludicr did not interpret Paul correctly (p. 108). 

75. P. 116. Elsewhere Richter speaks more cautiously and distinguishes two poles 
in the Lutheran concept of justification: “God is no longer the unique and 
all-embracing centre. Alongside God there now stands man as the second 
centre of the world” (p. 138). 

76. As the sub-title indicates: Zur Wortthcologic in Luthers ersten Psahncnvorlcsung . 
See the review by F. Lau in Luthcr-Jahrbiich, 1961, pp. 110-116. 

77. Urn Luthers Tlteologie heute: Erwagungen cities katholischen Theologen t in the 
issue of Nov. 28, 1958, p. 3, col. 2-4. In this article Brandenburg calls on 
Roman theology to encounter Lutheran theology for the sake of Church 
unity. 

78. Freiburg-im-Brcisgau, i960. E.T. The Council , Reform and Reunion (New 
York, 1961). Cf. Chap. IV, § 2: “Why did the Catholic Church refuse the 
Protestant Reformation?” Although he recognizes all that is positive in the 
spiritual demands of Luther, and is full of praise for “Luther’s human and 
religious spirit”, Kiing thinks that he was “incapable of grasping the true form 
of Catholicism behind its deformity” (p. 105). Following Lortz in affirming 
that Luther did not understand the Word of God in its fullness, Kiing sees the 
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Reformation as being “essentially a revolution”, one mail’s personal and 
subjective exegesis having eclipsed the teaching office of the Church. 

79. In Una sancta (Mcitingcn-bci-Augsburg, 1961), pp. 38-54. 

80. Cf. p. 71. 

81. “He was really not concerned about himself, and he would hardly have been 
pleased that a Church should bear his name today” (p. 40). 

82. Cf. p. 72. 

83. Young Man Luther ( London, 1958). 

84. Cf. Bcgcgnung der Christen. Festschrift fur Otto Karrcr , p. 460. 

85. Here once again is Lortz’s accusation that Luther was not a Vollhorer of 
Scripture. 

86. “We can learn much on how the doctrines of God and of salvation arc closely 
connected” (p. 53). 

87. “But what today we need more than ever before is a theology which in¬ 
corporates experiences of the spiritual life. Luther can help us in this” (p. 54). 

88 . Evangclische und katholische Stellungnahnien zu “Martin Luther in katholischer 
Sicht ” (Una sancta, July 1961, Heft 2/3, pp. 186-197). 

89. Althaus says: “When we remember that it is a Catholic true to the Church 
who is here speaking, an Evangelical can only greet what is said about Martin 
Luther in a truly Christian spirit with profound gratitude.... Father Sartory 
has gone deeply into Luther, and anyone who hears or reads these lectures 
will perceive that he has learnt a great deal from him” (ibid., p. 186). 

90. Mcinhcld expresses Sartory’s originality well when he says: “Whoever heard 
these lectures delivered or has studied them in Una sancta will certainly have 
thought that the continual misinterpretations of Luther have been decisively 
cleared away and that a new road has been driven through in the attempt to 
understand Luther” (ibid., p. 190). 

91. Althaus expresses this strikingly when he evaluates Sartory’s undertaking 
thus: “Verily, we have come very near to ourselves” (ibid., p. 186). 

92. Cf. op. cit., pp. 187-189. 

93. At the end of this chapter, it may be useful to mention that there is a con¬ 
spectus of the Roman Catholic works on Luther’s theology in the article by 
W. Kasper: Rencontre avee la theologie protestante, in Concilium (Paris, 1965, 
No. 4), pp. 139-158. Sec especially § II: Noiwclles perspectives catholiqucs sur 
Luther, pp. 146-152. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON RE-EVALUATION 

The renewal of Roman Catholic research on Luther has been late 
beginning in the English-speaking world. It is with the publication of 
The Catholic Approach to Protestantism , 1 which appeared soon after its 
author, Father George H. Tavard, A.A., had settled in U.S.A., that I 
think we can see the first effort at understanding Luther. Today this 
movement is in full swing. Since this earliest attempt Father Tavard has 
made a name for himself outside the United States as an expert on 
Protestantism. We need not examine all his writings, but the book that 
it is necessary in this connection to look at is Holy Writ or Holy Church: 
The Crisis of the Protestant Reformation , of which Chapter 6 is entitled, 
The Glad Tidings of Dr. Luther (pp. 80-97). 2 

From this theological chapter we can assemble a portrait of Luther 
which is more true to life than the caricatures of the past. We are shown 
Luther as a man who, torn between temptation and the need for 
perfection, embodied “the religious disquiet of many of his contcm- 
poraries ,, (p. 80), as a man who suffered from “a degenerate state of 
Church life in general and of theology in particular” (p. 88). When he 
had discovered what he believed to be the truth, he showed a praise¬ 
worthy “sincerity” and “courage” in defending his ideal (cf. p. 85). He 
was “logical enough to see a misunderstood principle carried to its end” 
(p. 86). He was not afraid to face the fear of death in obedience to his 
conscience (cf. p. 95). 

While sympathetic to Luther (cf. p. 89), Tavard nevertheless accuses 
him of a lack of moderation (cf. p. 89) and of having reduced the 
content of the Bible to the one doctrine of justification by faith. It is 
true that this doctrine can be understood in a Catholic sense, says 
Tavard, but “whether it is correct or not, it cannot account for the 
whole of Scripture” (p. 96). In this criticism Father Tavard is, of course, 
joining forces (although he does not seem to know it) with Lortz and 
his dictum that Luther was not a Vollhorer but only grasped one aspect 
of the Biblical revelation. 
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Next comes Father Thomas M. McDonough, O.P., who has even 
more sympathy with Luther. His book The Law and the Gospel in 
Luther 3 is concerned with the centre around which the Reformer’s 
thought turns. Without stopping here to examine the theological prob¬ 
lem with which the author grapples, let us see what he thinks of the 
Luther scholars who preceded him. With the utmost distinctness he 
dissociates himself from Dcnifle, Grisar and Maritain. While agreeing 
that most of the medieval cxcgctcs saw the iustitia dei of Rom. i: 17 as 
“the mercy by which God justifies” (cf. p. 14, n. 2), he blames Dcnifle 
for denying the reality of the “experience in the tower” (cf. p. 19) and 
for considering Luther’s anguish as the product of a slavery to sex (cf. 
p. 32). McDonough complains that Grisar reduces Luther’s crisis of 
conscience to the level of pathology (cf. p. 32) and that Maritain makes 
him into a proud and bitter man who, because he failed to attain the 
heights of sanctity, sank into a “moral defeatism” (p. 32). 

Aware of Lortz’s attempts at re-evaluation (cf. p. 32), 4 McDonough 
thinks that “Luther may not have experienced temptations of the flesh 
beyond the ordinary, if measured by a saner and more wholesome 
theology than Nominalism” (p. 80, n. 1). Moreover, he secs in the 
future Reformer a “highly strung” monk, “afflicted with a sensitive 
and scrupulous conscience”, who “felt more deeply than others his own 
lowliness before God and who suffered intensely from the semi- 
Pclagian aberrations of his Nominalist masters” (p. 12). The anxieties to 
which Luther was prey bore in him a burning desire for justification. 
He was asking for St. Paul’s meaning “as a drowning man cries for 
help” (p. 16). And finally, he passed through a “volcanic” experience 
(p. 12), in which he learned that God alone can pardon man and save 
him from eternal damnation (cf. p. 10). 

Having recognized both the reality and the depth of Luther’s ex¬ 
perience, McDonough can study his thought properly, in spite of some 
difficulties with it. 5 Thus, at the end of his book lie admits that “if we 
find that his description of moral despair caused by the Law is anthro¬ 
pocentric, we cannot help observing that his faith in the work of the 
Gospel, paradoxically, makes it thcocentric” (p. 147). Since this is so, 
the Reformer can defend himself against those who attack the subjecti¬ 
vity of his personal experience and reply: “this experience is itself the 
effect and fruit of God’s objective external Word” (p. 147). Father 
McDonough docs justice in regard to the accusation of “subjectivism” 
that Lortz brings against Luther. 

Since these two works appeared there have been several articles 
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which, though more limited in scope, show clearly the change in the 
historical attitude of English-speaking Roman Catholics. The first of 
these, entitled The Changing Image of Luther, appeared in The Ecumenist* 
a fortnightly edited by the Paulinists for promoting Christian unity. 
The author, Father F. M. Qucalcy, a professor at Toronto, here sketches 
for the sake of a public not informed on theological problems, the 
evolution of Roman Catholic Luther study. Without a display of 
learning he presents intelligently the various theses which have been put 
forward: he expresses astonishment that Maritain could repeat Dcniflc’s 
criticisms so unthinkingly (p. 37, col. 1); he emphasizes that among 
Romanist Luther scholars, Lortz, Jcdin, Hcrte, Richter and Bouyer 
represent a new orientation which considers Luther less as a guilty 
wretch who divided Catholicism than as a believer whose need for 
religious assurance catalysed in the Church the desires for Reform. In 
conclusion, having noted that the work of Lortz and those after him in 
reassessing Luther’s person led Protestant theologians to re-examine 
their positions, Quealcy regrets that English-speaking Roman Catholics 
still for the most part follow Denifle and Grisar and pay little attention 
to what has been done by their fellow-Catholics in Germany and 
France (p. 39, col. 2). 

Some months after Qucalcy’s article appeared, Father Leonard 
Swidlcr, professor at Duquesnc University in Pittsburg, published in 
The Commonweal 7 a popular study, the title of which shows its purpose: 
The Uses and Abuses of History: Reappraising the Reformation. He deplores 
the fact that America is so far behind Europe in Reformation studies 
whereas she is in process of catching up in the Biblical disciplines (cf. 
p. 156, col. 1) and sets out, even more succinctly than Qucaley, the 
history of Roman Catholic research on Luther. Following Lortz, who, 
as he frankly says, admits the historical need for the Reformation, he 
mentions some of the causes for it. But he docs not look only at the 
past. In the spirit that engendered the calling of the Second Vatican 
Council, he questions the long-standing attitude of Roman Catholic 
historians which is careful to defend the Church at all costs, right or 
wrong. 8 Remembering the different conditions which permitted 
Lortz’s success and prevented Lord Acton’s literary work (he was 
thwarted by the hierarchy from ever writing the great works that he 
projected), Swidler declares that, to prevent history being absolutized, 
“the historian must live in an atmosphere of freedom, of freedom to 
search out the truth and speak, regardless of the embarrassment it may 
cause” (p. 4). 
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This article is only ail outline. Swidlcr takes up the subject again in 
a more technical essay: Catholic Reformation Scholarship in Germany, in 
The Journal of Ecumenical Studies , 9 of which he is a co-editor. From 
Cochlaus to Hessen, by way of Janssen, Dcnifle, Grisar, Kiefl, Mcrklc, 
Albani, Fischer, Lortz and Hertc, he traces the course of his subject 
through four centuries. He spends a long time on Lortz, 10 setting out 
in detail the arguments of Die Reformation in Deutschland, which he 
rightly regrets has never been translated into English or any other 
language. Finally, on the basis of the fact that certain Roman Catholic 
American universities still present the Reformation as the fruit of the 
lust of a Luther, a Henry VIII or a Calvin, he thinks that Protestants and 
Romanists should press on with the scientific study of the events of the 
sixteenth century. And he wants the results of such research to be 
communicated to the great mass of the faithful without delay as an 
antidote to the poison of prejudice (cf. p. 204). His desire should be 
acted upon. 

* * * 

Last of all we must mention the remarkable “biographical study” by 
John M. Todd: Martin Luther . 11 The author is a former agnostic con¬ 
verted to Roman Catholicism towards the end of the war, and a lay 
historian who wrote very well on John Wesley 12 and then turned his 
gifts of acuteness and understanding to Luther. Without getting lost in 
the maze of the immense literature about Luther (he relics especially on 
the works of Gordon Rupp and Joseph Lortz, to both of whom he pays 
a deserved tribute) 13 and without ever surrendering to the Roman 
Luther scholars who preceded him (lie docs not hesitate to disagree at 
times with Karl Adam (p. xv, 11. 7), Bouycr (pp. 55, 253, n. 6), Jcdin, 14 
Ronald Knox (p. 204), Maritain and also Lortz himself (p. 248, n. 2)), 
Todd tries to draw out the characteristics of the “new” Luther revealed 
by recent research (p. xiv). Convinced of the importance of his subject, 
careful to avoid both panegyric and polemic (Luther, he says, is neither 
hero nor villain, he is iustus et pcccator) (pp. xv-xvi), he is obviously 
impartial and therefore deals justly with the essentially religious and 
theological motives of the Reformation. 15 

In Todd’s eyes, Luther is a serious student (p. 20), a pious and intelli¬ 
gent monk (pp. 34, 274), sensible and brave (pp. 31-32), well thought 
of by his superiors (p. 34) and unwittingly possessing all the qualities of 
a leader (pp. 97,140). Because of the emotional tension that marked his 
relationship with his father, he had a tender spot in regard to the 
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question of authority (pp. 5-6, 41) and was more conscious than the 
most of men of his sin before the righteousness of God (pp. 22 f., 263, 
275). Although Todd thinks that Luther’s experience was not without 
certain psychological sources—he speaks in this context of “nervous 
anxiety” and of a tendency to a “certain morbidity” (p. 74)—he still 
emphasizes that Luther was not “unbalanced” (pp. 42, 73, 116). More¬ 
over, following on excellent passages on the Anjechtung and the tentatio 
tristitiae (pp. 21-23, 35-36, 47-48), he says that if one wants to under¬ 
stand Luther, one must not isolate the religious factor in him. It was 
because the theology of merits which was dominant at the outset of the 
sixteenth century did not give an answer to the question set to Luther 
by the separation of man from God that he found the solution to the 
problem in the doctrine of justification by faith. 16 

Following Bouyer, Todd thinks that the doctrine of justification by 
faith is not contrary to Roman Catholic dogma. He rightly points out 
that, even if Luther attacked scholasticism (p. 52), he is nonetheless one 
of the heirs of medieval theology (p. 81); he did not want to destroy 
everything that had gone before (pp. 186-187), but to cause to shine out 
in the heart of the Church the teaching which he found in Scripture and 
which, because it had calmed his own fears, seemed to him necessary 
for man (cf. p. 78). We must note in this connection that, concerned as 
Luther was with the individual as such (pp. 58, 67), he was nevertheless 
not an individualist (p. 204). His theology is in no sense anthropo¬ 
centric. It does not start out from man by way of some self-styled 
particular revelation—contrary to what Ronald Knox imagines when 
lie makes Luther an “enthusiast” (p. 204); it stands on the authority of 
Scripture. 17 It does not turn man in on himself but conducts him to the 
merciful God who in the person of his Son justifies the sinner (p. 79). 
Todd emphasizes again that Luther is not antinomian; the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to the believer is not only the cloak veiling his 
unworthiness, but also the power which allows the justified man to 
live a new life (pp. 91, 268). 

Having done justice to the Reformer’s innermost intentions, 18 Todd 
puts forward some criticisms, but always with the greatest friendliness. 
He blames him for having denied the Sacrifice of the Mass (p. 182), for 
having deprived the sacraments of their objective character by re¬ 
pudiating the concept of the opus operatum (pp. 104, 182), for having 
drawn from his doctrine of original sin, catholic in essence, a distinction 
without Scriptural foundation, 19 for having approved the rise of an 
irrational fideism (pp. 272 £), and finally for having rejected the 
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authority of Pope and Councils (p. 282). On this last point, which 
played a large part in Luther’s condemnation of Rome, Todd is careful 
to draw our attention to the pertinent fact that Catholicism held a 
different position in the sixteenth century from today; the authority of 
the Pope was not then regarded as necessarily instituted by God, and 
his relations with councils was still under discussion (pp. 287-288). 

Since the “heresy” 20 has been cut down in size, we must examine 
Todd s attitude to the Lutheran “schism”, as the Roman Catholics have 
continued to call it. With a conviction which I think is confirmed by 
the facts, 21 he shows that Luther was in no way a revolutionary, 22 for 
he intended neither to oppose recognized authority (p. 83), nor to 
separate from the body of the Church; 23 his “new theology” was put 
forward in the Church and for the Church. 24 Todd secs a certain 
prophetic character in him (pp. 145, 154), although he never claimed 
this title, 25 and so he portrays him as a man whose sole ambition was 
to be “a reformer of the Church, working within the one Church”. 26 

Moreover, with a praiseworthy frankness, Todd describes again 
Rome’s attitude in the conflict following on the affair of the indul¬ 
gences. Imbued with a sense of her own power, 27 caught up by all 
sorts of political demands (p. 138), the Papacy was incapable of taking 
Luther seriously (p. 128), incapable of conducting a careful examination 
of the Ninety-five Theses and their manifold theological implications. 28 
To the appeals for reform addressed to her from Germany, she replied 
“in the form of a personal and canonical attack” (p. 282). When he was 
accused of heresy and excommunicated by the Bull, Exsurge Dotnine, 
Luther began to doubt Papal authority (pp. 159,163). And when he had 
broken his ties with Rome by burning the code of the Canon Law 
(p. 170), opposition to the Pope became a “psychological necessity” to 
him (p. 260). Yet even when he was convinced that the Papacy was the 
Antichrist, he never set out to create a new institution; he still continued 
“to sec himself simply as a ‘reformer’ of the Church” (p. 146). 

One could well mention other points in Todd’s work. Luther’s 
attitude to the Peasants’ Revolt (pp. 210-212), his marriage with 
Katherine von Bora (pp. 218-219), and his family life (pp. 239-240), 
for example, are described with a remarkably sensitive and fair touch. 
Few authors possess Todd’s gift for re-creating the atmosphere of the 
sixteenth century and for laying bare the hidden springs of character. 
But Todd is not only an excellent painter of character and a well- 
informed psychologist. He is gifted with an astonishing religious com¬ 
prehension; he goes to the heart of Luther’s spiritual aspirations and 
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theological aims. He has not just kept to the facts about Luther which 
help the cause of Christian unity (p. 274), but has written a truly 
ecumenical book. He has achieved the tour Ac. force of revealing Luther 
to numerous Catholics and making him better understood by many 
Protestants. 

To sum it all up, this work is not only one of the most moving signs 
of the renewal of Luther study within the Roman Church, but one of 
the best biographies of the Reformer published in recent years for the 
educated reader. After rather a late start the Anglo-Saxons have begun 
to emulate their German and French colleagues in reassessing Luther. 


NOTES 


1. New York, 1955. Translation of A la rencontre du protestantisme. 


2. New York, 1959. 

3. Sub-title: A Study of Martin Luther*s Confessional Writings , Oxford, 1963. 

4. Although he approves of Lortz’s attempt to treat Luther objectively, Mc¬ 
Donough does not show whether he agrees with him that great theological 
confusion dominated the Church in the sixteenth century (cf. p. 11, n. 1). 

5. In his review of The Law and the Gospel in Luther , T. FI. L. Parker writes: “It 
is obvious that at times Father McDonough finds Luther’s theology very 
difficult to grasp, sometimes almost impossible to credit, but he both grapples 
with his subject and also is consistently fair” ( Journal of Theological Studies , 


1964, p. 441)- 

6 . Vol. 2, No. 3, 1964, P- 36, col. i-p. 39, col. 2. 

7. Vol. 81, No. 6, 1964, p. 156, col. i-p. 158, col. 2. 

8. Swidler decries this attitude in terms which relate, mutatis mutandis, to Pro¬ 
testant historians as well as their Romanist colleagues: “The kindred tempta¬ 
tion for the catholic historian is, after having found unpleasant facts in the 
history of the Church, to attempt to explain them away with specious, post- 
factuin arguments; to maintain that the actions taken were necessary, were 
the best possible at that time and under those circumstances, and that if those 
measures had not been taken, matters would have been even worse. Some¬ 
times, this will be true. But to assume that it is always true is to canonize the 
past merely because it is past, a slightly paraphrased version of Hegel’s dictum 
‘Whatever is, is right* ” (op. cit ., p. 156, col. 2). 

9. Vol. 2, No. 2 (Pittsburg, 1965, pp. 189-204). 

10. Seven pages out of sixteen. 

11. London, 1964. 

, v 12. John Wesley and the Catholic Church (London, 1958). 

See, for Rupp, p. xv, nn. 5 and 8; for Lortz, p. xv, n. 7 and p. 268. 

14. *'Cf. pp. 84, n. 5, 116, 146,-41. 1, 224, n. 1 and 226, n. 1. 

15. Cf. p. xvi, xviii, 102/248 and 274-275. 

16. “We may~sec m Luther’s situation a number of elements. We may see him ... 
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as a ‘scrupulant’.... We may sec him as having an inherent tendency towards 
depressions. ... We may see him as having a certain neurosis in relation to 
authority-All these factors no doubt contributed to, and were also them¬ 

selves enflamed by, the specifically spiritual and religious elements which lie 
at the heart of Luther’s struggle—the fact of man’s separation from God and 
the inadequate solution provided by the merit-theology” (p. 50). Cf. also 
p. 71. 

17. ‘‘He did not believe in a private revelation to himself, or in the arrival of some 
special dispensation, over and above what is to be expected at all times 
throughout the life of the Church. He believed in the Gospel and all the 
articles of the early creeds. . .” (p. 204). Cf. also pp. 259, 282 and 287. 

18. The following quotation will show Todd’s comprehensive point of view: 
“Luther’s message was not solely the rather austere theology of justification, 
but a return to the New Testament themes of the Fatherhood of God, the 
sending of the Son, and the Son’s message of forgiveness and love for all men. 
Beneath the polemic and the theology lay this concern for man, the personal 
appeal. He spoke of Christ the man who had suffered for them, and had taken 
on the bitter life of the world” (p. 276). 

19. One in virtue of which sin is not imputed to the believer, when it is con¬ 
sidered as mortal for the unbeliever (cf. p. 268). 

20. Errors apart, Todd never on his own account uses this term, which has played 
such an important part in the confessional controversies of the last centuries. 

21. Cf. the recent work by J. Pclikan: Obedient Rebels: Catholic Substance and 
Protestant Principle in Luther's Reformation (New York and Evanston, 1964). 

22. “There is no case for making Luther out as a simple ‘revolutionary’—other 
things being equal he always came out on the side of established order” 
(p. 137). Cf. also pp. 78, 157 and 206. 

23. “Luther himself never planned a separate ecclesiastical body. He believed in 
the one ‘Church’, established by Christ. He believed he was reforming it” 
(p. 104). Cf. also p. 173 and 224,11. 1. 

24. “Luther’s new theology was [not] propounded outside the Church_Luther 

propounded his theology within the Catholic Church, . . . without any 
thought that he must eventually take his theology and his own life outside the 
existing ecclesiastical framework and oppose the authority and some of the 
theological traditions of the Catholic Church” (pp. 82, 84). Cf. also p. 282. 

25. “Whilst he never claimed to be a prophet, the authority which he did exercise 
and recognized in himself could be classified as the kind of authority claimed 
by prophets in the Old Testament” (p. 286). 

26. P. 268. Cf. also pp. 144, 215 and 271. 

27. Cf. pp. 128, 139, 165 and 174. 

28. “Neither Luther’s intention, the promotion of Christian living, nor his doc¬ 
trine, involving an attempt to reform the practice and doctrine on sacraments 
and indulgences, was considered with the seriousness which the carefully 
argued theses of a doctor of theology might have been expected to deserve” 
(pp. 138-139). Cf. also p. 215. 
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We may now, at the end of this study, on the one hand take a look 
at the meaning of the investigations into Luther in the Roman Church, 
and on the other, in face of the renewal to which they bear witness, 
indicate briefly the tasks of Protestant theology. 

I 

The movement of reassessment presented in our second part has not 
secured the unanimous agreement of Roman Luther scholars. For 
example, Father Rcinold Weijenborg, O.F.M., has recently put for¬ 
ward a new hypothesis that is worthy to figure in the arsenal of the 
accusers. 1 According to him, the future Reformer became a monk 
because he wanted to be able to cultivate letters and philosophy in 
peace. To force permission out of his father, who was opposed to the 
idea, he invented the miracle in the forest of Stotternheim and made a 
vow which had no validity. From then on he found himself in a state 
of mortal sin. And as, by persevering in his error, he cut himself off 
from the sources of salvation, he invented a religious doctrine which, 
in a completely original way, was meant to bring peace to his troubled 
conscience. 

* This thesis has been violently attacked and—a sign of the times!—one 
of its most serious opponents has been a Roman Catholic historian. 
This is Erwin Iserloh, a disciple of Lortz, and professor at Treves. He 
has shown with the utmost stringency that it was without any historical 
basis whatever. 2 By opposing Weijenborg, Iserloh has illustrated the 
dominant attitude of Roman Catholics in the bosom of a people where 
“the question of religious unity is . . . nationally and culturally vital”, 
where “the person of Luther . . . represents an object that one cannot 
continue to treat with contempt”. 3 This attitude is revealed by a re¬ 
jection of the purely negative criticism of the accusers and by the 
acceptance of the viewpoint of the architects of a reassessment. So that 
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the influence of Lortz and his school has superseded that of Grisar, who 
for some years has had a certain following in Germany—it is to them 
that the voluminous work of the Danish Roman Catholic psychiatrist, 
P. J. Reiter, Martin Luthers Umwelt , Charaktcr und Psychose , 4 is addressed. 

If, as is to be expected on account of national loyalties, German 
Roman Catholicism first arrived at a more just understanding of 
Luther, what of the position in France? In the opinion of a reputable 
observer, 5 Janssen, Denifle and Grisar still ruled the roost in 1950. Many 
works appeared in France soon after this date which bore witness to the 
lasting influence of the “accusers”. In volume IV/1 of his Histoire de 
I’Eglise du Christ , 6 Daniel-Rops adopts most of the theses abandoned by 
the architects of a reassessment, although he softens them by superficial 
qualifications and embellishes them with the adornments of his style. In 
Luther tel quil fut 7 and in Vinsurrection protestante , 8 Mgr. L. Cristiani is 
no better. Since the publication of his first book on the Reformer in 
1908 and despite the new orientation of the studies on Luther in his 
Church, he has remained faithful to his erroneous and spiteful judg¬ 
ments. Finally, in volume 16 of the Histoire de I’Eglise 9 founded by 
A. Fliche and V. Martin, Father E. de Moreau, S.J., although he some¬ 
what strays away from Grisar and especially from Denifle, never really 
succeeds in freeing himself from their yoke and making use of all that 
he has learned from reading Lortz. It would seem that the favourable 
view of Luther has not succeeded in conquering the land of France, in 
spite of the efforts of Congar and Bouyer. 

Widely settled in Germany, where it has many representatives, bril¬ 
liantly defended in France by certain famous theologians, the movement 
of reassessment is only beginning its career in the English-speaking 
world. The works of Tavard and McDonough appeared as the first 
fruits of an effort that needed to be followed up. Todd’s biography 
bears witness to an anxiety to understand Luther which is to be wel¬ 
comed, but which, as E. K. Taylor’s article 10 shows, Roman Catholics 
as a whole in Great Britain and certainly also in the United States arc 
far from accepting. Even more than in France, where contacts estab¬ 
lished since the war between “separated brethren” have favoured a 
better mutual knowledge, the figure of Luther levcaled by recent study 
seems to make its way with great difficulty in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

On the whole, Father Congar sums up well the position' of Luther 
studies within the Roman Church when he declares: “I know, alas, 
that Luther has a very bad reputation among Catholics, except perhaps 
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in Germany.” 11 Nevertheless, this judgment must not be misinter¬ 
preted; its author does not give it a definitive value. It is legitimate to 
hope that, in the spirit which has prevailed at the calling and work of 
the Second Vatican Council, Roman Luther scholars will find en¬ 
couragement to continue their studies to understand the Reformer 
better. Thus, their attempts hitherto appear as promising signs of a 
closer comprehension among Christians. 


ii 

In spite of their expressed loyalty towards their own Church, the 
Roman theologians who have tried to reassess the person and work of 
Luther have for a long time been regarded as outsiders. Merkle had to 
appear before his bishop for writing a severe review of Denifle’s book. 
Hcrte was relieved of his offices at the Archi-cpiscopal Academy at 
Paderborn. Hessen became the target for very lively criticisms. Never¬ 
theless, although the road of Romanist Luther scholars has in the past 
been sown with snares and even suffering, and although their researches 
are still not accorded an official character, Protestants ought not to 
imagine, as they have sometimes done, that in them they are not dealing 
with valid interlocutors. 

On the contrary! Besides supporting what will probably be the 
Roman Catholic point of view of tomorrow, these Roman theologians 
who have done justice to Luther’s religious intentions have, by their 
rejection of the polemical attitude, helped to give intcrconfessional 
conversations a depth never before reached. They arc no longer bound 
by those easily refutable arguments that their predecessors used and so 
are led on to submit Luther and then also Protestantism to a rigorous 
theological examination. Thus, as Bornkamm has remarked, Lortz’s 
Die Reformation in Deutschland is not only the best Roman Catholic 
book on the Reformation but also the most serious criticism of Luther 
and his work that has appeared. 12 Such criticism is fair and honest, as 
is also that of a Hessen or a Congar. It deserves to receive an answer. 
If Protestantism wants its reply to be adequate, it will have to recognize 
Luther’s limitations 13 and in consequence re-examine the positions that 
it defends today. 

In the last analysis, Roman Catholic researches on Luther do not 
relate merely to a dead past; they have an influence also on our present. 
They summon us to take stock again of our confessional heritage. They 
call us to engage in an ever more strenuous theological effort to measure 
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the traditions of the Protestant faith according to the criteria of the 
Scriptures. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Miraculum a Martino Luthero confictum explicable eitis reformationem? in 
Antonianum (Rome, 1956) vol. 31, pp. 247-300. There may also be read with 
profit the critical study by T. Siiss: A propos de Ventree dc Luther an convent in 
Positions lutheriennes (Paris, 1957, pp. 284-295). 

2. Cf. Luther-Kritik oder Luther-Polemik? Zu eincr neuen Dcutung der Entivichlung 
Luthers zum Reforinator in Festgabc Joseph Lortz , ed. E. Iserloh and P. Manns 
(Baden-Baden, 1958) vol. 1, pp. 15-42. 

3. Yves M.-J. Congar: Luther vu par les catholiques , p. 515; reprinted in Chretiens 
en dialogue , p. 447. 

4. The title goes on: “sowie die Bedeutung dieser Faktorenfur seine Entivichlung und 
Lehre: Einc historisch-psychiatrische Studie , 2 vols., Copenhagen, 1937 and 1941. 
With the assistance of a Jesuit theologian, this book presents the Reformer as 
a subject suffering from several complexes, and neuroses and from a depressive 
maniac psychosis, and as the slave of an unbridled sexuality and the victim of 
an incurable alcoholism. 

5. Cf. Congar: Op. cit. y p. 514, Chretiens en dialogue , p. 445. 

6 . VEglise de la Renaissance et de la Rtforme, 1. Une revolution religicuse: la Reforme 
protestante (In the series Lesgrandcs Etudes historiques , Paris, 1955). Cf. chap. 5: 
Le drame de Martin Luther , pp. 307-396. 

7. In the series Textes pour Vhistoire sacree y Paris, 1955. For a closer examination 
of this work see my article La theologie de Luther d’apres les recherches recentes y 
PP- 39 - 43 . 

8. In the series Je sais—je crois (Paris, 1961). 

9. La crise religicuse du XVIe sitcle (Paris, 1956). Cf. Book I: Luther et le luther- 
anisme y pp. 11-163. 

10. Martin Luther in The Catholic Gazette (London, February 1965, pp. 36-38). 
This is a refutation of Todd’s book, which it sums up thus: “A recent book 
by John M. Todd presents him, if not as an angel of light, at least a prophet 
in light grey. Facts damaging to Luther are played down, the faults of his 
enemies exaggerated, his prowess as a theologian overestimated, so that a false 
picture emerges. At the risk of being regarded as reactionary one feels it to be 
necessary for the sake of truth to show Luther in his true colours” (p. 36, 
col. 1). We need not spend time on Taylor’s picture of Luther; all the features 
are borrowed from Grisar’s caricature. 

11. In The Sufficiency of God and reprinted in Chretiens en dialogue (Paris, 1964, 

pp. 123-139). 

12. “It is in its objectiveness not only the best Catholic book on the Reformation, 
but also the most serious attack on Luther and his work” ( Luther zwischen den 
Konfessionen , p. 228). Cf. pp. 229, 231. 

13. A Lutheran theologian has noted these limitations in the following questions: 
“In matters relating to the doctrine of the ministry, has Luther taken into 
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account all the diversity in the N.T. ? In his struggle against monasticism, has 
he not overlooked somewhat the eschatological dimension of the consilia 
Evangclii and prepared unwittingly for Protestantism’s surrender to the bour¬ 
geois spirit ? Did not his indifference towards the Church as an institution help 
the emergence of the State Churches? Was not his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
bound too exclusively to the actualities of the Word and the Sacraments, to 
the neglect of the charismatic fullness which movements apart from official 
Protestantism, like Pentecostalism, rediscovered, perhaps with good reason?” 
(M. Lienhard: La place dc Luther dans le dialogue protcstant-catholique actucl , 
pp. 86-87). 
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THE POSITION IN FRANCE 

Inaugurated on the historical level by Vignaux and carried on in 
a “literary” way by Bernanos, the reassessment of Luther’s person and 
work made its first theological appearance in France in a book that has 
become a classic: Chretiens desunis . 1 In the brief section devoted to the 
causes of the Reformation, Father Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., goes to 
the heart of the problems. He strenuously denies the notion that the 
Reformers were just priests who broke their vows and wanted to live 
licentiously. 2 And although he notes that “national sentiment, in the 
countries concerned, very soon quickened the pace of the religious 
reaction” (p. 14), and although he says that “the Lutheran Reformation 
. . . made a profound appeal to the genius and inward spirit of the 
German people” (p. 16), he takes care not to neglect the deeper reasons 
for the great movement of renewal which convulsed the sixteenth 
century. He sees very clearly that it was not moral or disciplinary 
abuses which were the cause, but deficiencies in theology (pp. 17 f.). 
Hence the Reformation was “a movement essentially religious, an 
attempt to renew religious life at its sources” (p. 19). 3 In this context 
Luther is presented as a man animated by “a profound religious senti¬ 
ment” (p. 18), as a being “obsessed by the desire to find peace of heart 
and a living, warm, consoling contact with his God” (p. 20), as “an 
exceptionally violent and strong conscience” which experienced “with 
a tragic sharpness, what was then the inward problem of many souls: 
the craving to get back behind all human accretions to the pure sources 
of religion” (p. 23). Summing it up, Father Congar thinks that Luther 
was undeniably a soul in quest of God, but unfortunately in reaction to 
“the Catholic system of the Christian life” (p. 23). 

He later developed these ideas in Vraic etfausse rcfornie dans FEglise . 4 
Besides the fifty pages that he gives to Luther’s ecclesiology (cf. pp. 
377-428), this work offers numerous sketches of Luther’s person and 
work. What are the chief features in it? According to Father Congar, 
Luther’s ecclesiology suffers from “the great dialectical opposition be- 
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tween the outward and the inward” (p. 382), the “outward” here being 
synonymous with “corporeal”, “visible”, “rational”, “natural” and 
“carnal”, and the “inward” with the “spiritual” and the “invisible”. 
Refusing to sec the role of “means” played by the external elements 
and putting the emphasis exclusively on the Word, Luther misunder¬ 
stood true Church order. And since then Protestantism has sought 
“without really succeeding, to construct an ecclesiology” (p. 420). In 
opposition to this thesis, which was suggested in particular by the works 
of Strohl, 5 we should have to bring forward all those texts that Father 
Congar treats rather cavalierly where the Reformer insists on the visi¬ 
bility that the Church takes by the signs of preaching and sacraments. 

In the light of present-day Luther-study among German Roman 
Catholics, Father Congar’s work does not seem to show the “audacity” 
sometimes spoken of. 6 Although he has a remarkable knowledge of 
German theological literature, he very often adopts positions that arc 
far behind those of Hessen and Lortz, for example. Certainly, Father 
Congar has a genuine respect for and even sympathy with Luther (cf. 
p. 536). Nevertheless, the portrait that he draws with a succession of 
strokes is of an “impatient” man (pp. 310, 329), of a being “too 
passionate, incapable of submitting himself to any ruling outside his 
personal experience” (p. 166), of an “irritable” man (p. 557), who 
“needed violence” because it “excited and doped him” (p. 558), of a 
theologian who, like the other sixteenth-century Reformers, was, des¬ 
pite his genius, “superficial and boastful” (cf. p. 501). 

Taking up Lortz’s reproach, which had been rejected by Hessen, that 
there was in Luther “a sort of congenital incapacity ... to grasp 
anything objectively” (p. 312), Father Congar says that Luther not only 
showed a “certain naivety” (p. 311) in doctrinal matters, but a “marked 
unilateralism” (cf. pp. 311, 380). All in all, Luther was “more than and 
other than a Reformer” (p. 363). He was “a revolutionary, or, as they 
used to say in an expression more consonant with Church tradition, an 
innovator” (p. 363). And so the movement that he represented (which 
Father Congar calls “a unilateral and exacerbated Galatianism”—be¬ 
cause Luther wanted to return to the pure Gospel in the sense of the 
Epistle to the Galatians) 7 a “a revolt and a revolution” rather than a 
reformation (p. 253). 8 

Nine years after the appearance of Chretiens desunis, the review run 
by the Bendictincs of Amay, Irenikon , published for the fourth cen¬ 
tenary of Luther’s death, an article entitled: Snr le theme protestant: 
Luther (1546-1946). 9 The author, Dom T. Strotmann, did not aim at 
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presenting a complete portrait of Luther but at setting forward a num¬ 
ber of variations which, although not original, arc not without interest 
for our subject. He is not satisfied by the interpretation “the simplifica¬ 
tion, as he calls it, ofjacqucs Maritain... who, following Dcniflc, made 
it all a question of the simple moral collapse of an arrogant and sensual 
sour’ (p. 322). He pays homage to Lortz, to whom belongs the credit 
of having described with a rare understanding the true psychological 
climate from which the opposition came” (p. 324). 

But how does Dom Strotmann consider Luther? As “a monk of an 
exceptionally religious spirit” (p. 327), as “a man alarmed by the ‘pallor’ 
of the Church” (p. 329), 10 who during “a most profound experience of 
the Truth which alone sets men free” discovered that “the Christian 
life is utterly and entirely of God” (p. 328). Along with this discovery, 
the Reformer felt “an irresistible need” at the outset “to communicate 
to others the immense inward relief that lie had experienced” (pp. 327- 
328). In Dom Strotmann’s opinion, “it certainly seems that Luther had 
something to say, that lie had ... a ‘message’ ” (p. 324). Although he 
speaks somewhat cautiously, Strotmann recognizes Luther’s spiritual 
vocation and so ought to be classed among those who are assembling 
a re-evaluation of Luther. And although in the end he presents the 
Reformer as one of the “greatest victims” (like Marcion) “of religious 
unrest in the history of Christianity” (p. 331), nevertheless the tone of 
his article is positive. 

Whereas Dom Strotmann is expressing the average opinion of the 
more sympathetic Roman theologian, Father Louis Bouyer took a 
completely new step forward when he published Du protestantisme a 
VEglise . 11 It is put forward as a “personal witness” (E.T., p. xiii) in which 
the motives leading to the author’s conversion are explained. But it 
nevertheless looks at some length at the person and message of Luther, 
and this is what concerns us about it here. From his Protestant upbring¬ 
ing and his years in the pastoral ministry, Bouyer has kept a vision of 
Luther that still glows with something of sympathy. Hence he is de¬ 
picted as a man whose motive springs were essentially religious. 

He has understood the thought of the Reformation better than the 
most learned Romanist Luther scholars, as T. Siiss has observed. 12 Hence 
Protestantism does not constitute for him, as for Father Congar, an 
innovation but “a genuinely spiritual movement stemming from the 
teachings of the Gospel” (p. xiii). 

And what are the “positive principles” that Luther with his religious 
intuition discovered? Bouyer reduces them to three: (1) salvation, the 
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pure grace of God in Jesus Christ (this is the theme of chapter 2); 
(2) personal religion (the theme of chapter 5); and (3) the sovereign 
authority of Scripture (chapter 6). 

1. The Lutheran affirmation of justification by faith is neither a 
heresy nor even suspect, in Bouyer’s eyes. On the contrary, it is “in 
perfect harmony with Catholic tradition, the great conciliar definitions 
on grace and salvation and even with Thomism ,, (p. 13). Consequently, 
the Catholic ought, in virtue of his own convictions, “to adhere without 
reservation to the sola gratia ’ (p. 52), understood in the positive sense. 

2. For Bouyer, the Reformation was not this forward thrust of 
subjectivism that Roman historians have so often made it out to be. 
According to him, the “individualism” of the Reformer was not “the 
closed and negative reality that is ascribed too easily to this word”. It 
was a question “on the contrary of a real and fundamental awareness 
of what transcends him, a positive attitude based on the living apprecia¬ 
tion of this relationship” (p. 99). This “Christological personalism”, as 
we might call Luther’s attitude, is, if we are to believe Bouyer, in 
accord with Roman orthodoxy. 

3. Following on the demonstration that the “positive principles” of 
the Reformation flow from Catholic tradition, Bouyer observes that, 
by insisting on the Scriptures and proclaiming their all-surpassing 
authority, Luther made “an immensely fruitful spiritual rediscovery” 
(p. 117). But, he thinks, neither St. Augustine, nor St. Thomas Aquinas, 
nor Duns Scotus, nor even post-Tridentine Catholicism would re¬ 
pudiate this rediscovery. The magisterium of the Church recognizes 
that it is “subject to the Word of God as the Bible formulates it” and 
makes no other claim than to “ensure, by the ways that God has 
chosen, the constant submission of the whole Church to this Word” 
(p- 139). 

Having claimed the “positive principles” of the Reformation as part 
of the legacy of the Roman Church, Bouyer asks how this religious 
movement could separate from the Catholic tradition and create a 
schism. Because, he thinks, there are certain “negative elements” which 
stand alongside the “positive principles” but do not flow from them. 
For example: forensic justification, the rejection of good works, the 
denial of the objective value of the sacraments, the assertion of the 
emptiness of the human condition and the refusal of all ecclesiastical 
authority. 

But what is the source of these “negative elements”? The thought of 
William of Occam, says Bouyer. By eliminating the notion of sub¬ 
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stance, nominalism in effect excluded any possibility of real relations 
between beings and therefore dispensed with a grace which changed 
something in man while remaining a pure grace of God. 

In the first six chapters of his book, Bouyer had forsaken the usual 
ways trodden by Roman Catholic criticism. But here he is taking up 
a thought dear to Roman Luther scholars. Certainly, there are points 
of contact between the Lutheran dialectic and Occamism. But, as 
Gabriel Widmer 13 has shown, he is at fault in seeing traces of nominal¬ 
ism in the “negative elements” of the Reformation. “They are organi¬ 
cally and intrinsically bound to the positive affirmations as defences, as 
parapets, to preserve them from all heretical deviations” (p. 49). 

As for making nominalism a “sort of scapegoat” for the “heresies of 
the Reformation” (p. 47), this shows a lack of scientific caution and 
forgetfulness of certain historical connections. In fact, the current of 
ideas with which Occam’s name is associated is still not yet known well 
enough for one to attribute Lutheran “errors” to him. 14 On the other 
hand, as “the heir to the medieval conception of the relationships 
between man, nature, and God” (p. 47), he is far closer to scholasticism 
than to the thought of the Reformation. 


NOTES 


1. Volume 1 in the collection Utiam Sanctam , Paris, 1937 and 1964. E.T. Divided 
Christendom , London, 1939. 

2. “Those who think that they can explain the Reformation by the eagerness 
which seized one Reformer after another to take a wife and to lead a merry 
life do not deserve a moment’s consideration. Those who explain the Russian 
revolution by the fact that Lenin could cross Germany in a sealed train have 
never read an original text or have not tried to understand it” (p. 19). 

3. Father Congar is here able to bring forward the judgment of Clemens Maria 
Hofbaucr (vicar general, in the countries north of the Alps, of the order of the 
Redemptorists; bom 1751, died 1820, canonized 1909): “If the Reform grew 
and maintained itself, it was not through heretics and philosophers, but 
through men who truly aspired after interior religion” (letter of September 18, 
1816, to Father Perthes, in Fr. Perthes Leben, II, 126, cited p. 19). 

4. Volume 20 of Unam Sanctam , Paris, 1950. 

5. See La notion d'Eglise chez les rdformateurs in Revue d'histoire ct de philosophic 
religieuses (Strasbourg and Paris) 1936, pp. 265-319. The arguments in this 
article have been taken up again in chapter 8 of Strohl’s book: La penste de 
la R6forme (Neuchatel and Paris, 1951). 

6. This judgment will not be displeasing to Congar, for in the conclusion he 
says: “Sometimes extraordinary daring is ascribed to France. In the course of 
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conferences held in Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, England, it has 
fallen to my lot (to my very great inward joy) to lead my audience or my 
interlocutor gendy up the garden path when I am speaking of the movement 
of ideas and the apostolic movement in contemporary French Catholicism. 
For they are expecting something sensational. And then I have just told them 
the truth: We do not have Mass in the vernacular; wc do not have laymen 
taking charge of parishes; we do not even have a ‘new theology* ** (p. 570). 

7. Op. cit., p. 397. Cf. also pp. 425, 468. 

8. After Vraie et fausse reforme dans VEglise Father Congar followed up his work 
of respectful criticism in his article: Regards et reflexions stir la christologie de 
Luther (in Das Konzil von Chalkcdon: Geschichte und Gegcnwart , ed. A. Grill- 
meier and H. Bacht, Wiirzburg, vol. Ill, 1954, pp. 457-486, and reprinted in 
Chritiens en dialogue , Paris, 1964, pp. 453-489)* Here he asserts that, in spite 
of Ills loyalty to the great affirmations of Chalcedon, Luther did not know 
how to make use of the role played in redemption by the sanctified humanity 
of Christ. Luther’s christology was burdened by the concept of the sole 
efficacy of God. 

9. Vol. XEX (Chevetogne, 1946), pp* 318— 335 - 

10. This fine expression was suggested by a phrase in a letter from Catherine of 
Siena to Pope Gregory XI: “O Father, bring back into the heart of your 
Church the burning charity that she has lost. Vampires have sucked her blood 
and she is completely pale** {op. cit. } p. 3 2 9)* 

11. Vol. 27 of Unam Sanctam (Paris, 1954; 3rd ed., 1959). E.T. The Spirit and Forms 
of Protestantism (London, 1956). 

12. Lutherforschung in Frankreich in Lutherforschung heute , ed. V. Vajta (Berlin, 
1958), p. 173. This article grew out of a paper at the first international 
Conference of Luther scholars, Aarhus, August 1956. Suss gives an excellent 
sketch of the researches on Luther in France from L. Febvrc to L. Saint- 
Blancat. 

13. In his study of Bouycr’s book in Revue de theologic et de philosophic (Lausanne, 
1955), pp. 40-50. From the Roman Catholic point of view, there is a pertinent 
criticism of Bouycr’s arguments in F. Clark, S.J.: Eucharistic Sacrifice and the 
Reformation (Westminster, Maryland, and London, i960), pp. 299 ffi. 

14. The conclusions to which Vignaux came in 1931 in his article on Occam in 
Dictionnairc de theologic catholique (vol. XI/i) are still valid: “Nominalism and 
the influence of Occam seem to us to dominate the universities of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, but we cannot yet ascribe one common concept 
to nominalism, nor measure sufficiently Occam’s influence” (col. 889). 
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